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PURPOSE OF THIS MANUAL 



Maine's GED programs serve approximately 3,000 adults a year. Some GED candidates drop in 
and lake the test the same week. Some complete a preparation course to refresh their memories and 
sharpen their skilh. Some work individuaUy; some learn in class(» of up to 20 stu^^ 
grams have experienced teachers. Other programs have greater oimover and need more extensive 
training for their staffs. This numual doesn't have all the answers fw every teacher in every uitua- 
tion. Rather, it will guide you as you work widi your students, and you will find ways to adapt its 
contents to individuals. 

This training manual 'jvas written to supplement the training series designed by the Division of 
Adult and Community Education of the Maine Department of Education and Cultural Services and 
the Adult Education Staff Development Project at the University of Maine. In it are background in- 
formation about the 1988 GED test, ideas for teaching and assessing writing to prepaiv students fw 
the test, and samples of classroom materials for you to use. Of particular interest is an extensive an- 
notated bibliography of writing references. This will give you answers, and perhaps further ques- 
tions, about the writing process and the teaching of writing . It will also be a source of comfort, for it 
contains writing by people who write and teach writing and who share many of your anxieties, 
frustrations, joys and triumphs. I invite you to share scwne of your successes and your questions to 
update the manual over the .lext few years. 



ERIC 
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INTRODUCTION 

In this section you will find: 

An overview of the essay portion of the 1988 GED test 

How you can help prepare students for the essay test, including 
—administering the pre-tost 
—your role 

—establishing a writing atmosphere 

—when and how to introduce writing to the class 



INTRODUCllON 



ERLC 



WHAT IS THE GED WRITING SKILLS TEST ESSAY 

The GED writing skills test is the most striking change in the OED lest for 1988. In February 1984, the Language 
Arts pand of die GED Test SpecificittiOQS Committee r ecomme nd ed that writing be measured directly, in die essay 
poition, aiid indirectly, in die muhifile ch(»kx portion 

litde carryover from gnumnar instruction and skill drills to success in composition. The panel suggested diat 
"candidates be asked to compose an expository writing sample, generally of die type requiring die writer to take a 
position end defend it wids appropriate evidence, detail and argumestal strategies." 

Examinees wiU be given an essay topK about which aU adults shouM have 9^ 
by stadng l view or opinion and explaining it. The GED Testii^ Service (GEDTS) will distribute die topics, and all 
dioae taking die test at die sanw time wiU write on die same topic. Topk^ 

question about it. No qiecialized knowledge is required. Examinees will have 45 minmes to write an essay of 
approximately 200 words in a special booklet. Scrap paper will be provided for plarniing and organiziqg die answer. 

HOW IS THE TEST SCORED? 

The essay will be scored by highly trained readers who will use a six^Kiint holistic scoring scale. The essay will be 
read independencly by two rendm, and if diere is a difference of more dian one point, a durd read^ will read diat 
piece. The readers will judge each essay on its overall effectiveness, radier dian by idendfytqg errors, as analytic 
scoring mediods do. The readers will consider: purpose, content, ofganization, support, and die conventions of 
standard written English. A more conq)iete discussion of the scoring method ftdlows in Section G. 

WHY AN ESS AY TEST? 

The inclusion of diis type of test in die GED reflects a growing awareness of die need for literacy. We live in a 
literate society, a nnJti^ultural democracy diat demands that we atta^ Maiqr 
states require writing competency teste of high schod gradnates; the GED Testiqg Service has recogniad die need to 
restructure die GED test so diat it ''more closely reflect[s] high sdiool curricula''. The present QSD Wrtttiig Skills 
test examines a studem's ability to edit, radier dum compose. Editing sk^ 
section of die writing skiUs t^. Teaching for die new writing skilU essay test wiU bdp su^ 
write effectively, a valuable skill in our world. 

HOW DO I ADMINISTER THE PRE-TEST? 

Generally, die GED pre-test is gWen when die individual first contacte die GED program, but writing an essay 
requires greater confidence and a different set of skills dian answeriqg multqile choice questions. It is invortant to 
assess die candidate's anxiety about writing before offering die writing sanifriepR^^ You may choose to give it first, 
if die student likes writii« and does well, or simply because die student wants to ''get it over widi". 

You may decide to give odier sections of die pre-test first; if die student does well, offer die writing sample. The 
studem's initial success may be enough to allay any fean he or shr has about wr^ 
student's best interest to wait a few days to allow him/her to ease into a writing atmosphere. 

Whenever you give die test, be sure diat you score the essay immediatdy . If dK 
some general suggestions for impiovement. For exampk, you mi^ ted die smdent dutt die essay was diorough but 
woiiid be scwtd higher if he/she narrowed die topic and ofgi^^ 
sure to communicate dMt bodi wouU be easier to do wtdi just a litd^ 

revision, urge die student to enroll in a preparation course. The candidate must see a clear way to earning a GED 
certificate. An understanding of die hdistic sccMing scale is all you need to do diis. 

You may find diat some studenu need more specialized instruction, or may require particular testing accommoda- 
tions to succeufiilly complete die writing portion of die GED. These may include: students widi first Unguage 
interference; learning disabled students; hearing unpaired sttidents; students who have limited basic language skills. 
Consult your program director about ways to assist him/her. 

.7. 
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WHAT DOES A WRITING TEACHER DO? 

To icach writing well, a teacher must be a coach, an advocate, someone who values the students' effons and can 
provide adequate support and information in order to: 

1. Mp studente adequately prqMune an essay 

2. teach gtudenU to coait ni ct a 20 word cuay in 4S mimitec 

3. bdp students acquire the ability to review and reviic todependently 

4. to help students combine the raks of standard wrttten EngUih with effective writing techniques 

5. help students become ''tcst-wise" for tlie emy 

HOW CAN I MAKE WRITING PART Of A GED CLASS? 

The classroom atmosphere must be conducive to creating. The teacher is the single most important ingredient in 
establishing such an atmosphere, but the space i^ important as well. 
It should be welMit, with room to write and talli about writing. 

There should be enough space to do small group work, such as peer review and class activities. 

There should be a chalkboard large enough to do brainstorniing, clustering, making tree diagnms and other larje 

group work. (Be sure to bring chalk — that seems to be a precious commodity in many public schools.) 
Have dictionaries and other reference books available. If you plan to use workbooks, have them in the room 

with you. 

Have a variety of writing implements available - pens of different colors, types and textures, pencils, even 

crayons. Students niay forgu to bring something to write with; odd pens and pencils help free up ideas. Show 

students how to use different colors to revise and edit. 
The same goes for paper — from index cards to newsprint. Writing in a ring binder limits what writers can do. 

Encourage students to use a different kind of notebook or paper. 
If you have a room that you can decorate, put up posters to remind students of tcst-uking or writing techniques that 

you find particularly useful. 
Bnng in sensory stmiuli — picttires, objects, foods, music - whatever might help your studems write more. 
The setting in which writing instruction takes place should make writing easy. Remove the barriers, add stimulation. 
Small changes often make the difference. 

WHEN DO I START TEACHING WRITING- AND HOW DO I DO IT? 

Start soon. But remember that some students wUl be intimidated, even frightened by the prospect of writing 
immediately, especially if that writing is to be shared. As you work with your class, you'll be able to tell who is ready, 
and who is not. They will all have to be ready, sooner or later, but you cannot have a positive influence unless the 
student is receptive. 

From the moment of intake, you can begin to make some assessment of die student's attitudes about writing. As the 
student completes the intake form, watch for handwriting and errors in mechanics. 
Observe all students as they write when they first join the class or mtorial. Does the student. 

—shuffle his/her feet? 

—hunch protectively over the paper"^ 

—grip the pencil in white>knuckled fingers? 

— hesiute to put pencil to paper? 

—stare out the window? 

-glanct nervously at the other students'^ 
If so, your first taik is to alleviate the anxiety imposed by the writing assignment. For further information, see Section 
B,page 13. 

When the student gives you that initial piece of writing, nick it away and move on with the classwork. 
Review it privately, unless the student is interested in immediate feedback. 

You can assess the student's writing ability on the sentence level, looking not just for errors, but for Arengths. 
Consider also whether you feel that the snident is addressing a reader or just a blank piece of pi^r, and whether the 
student is able to ^^onvey information clecrly and completely. 
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WRITING PROCESS 



In this section you will find: 

An overview of the writing process 

A discussion ab-^ut writing anxiety, including: 

• what it is, 

• how you can recognize it, and 

• what you can help the writer do about it 

Prewriting strategies 
Drafting strategies 
Revising and Editing Strategies 
How to teach about surface errors (mechanics) 
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WRITING PROCESS 



OVE VIEW 

All wriling is ihc crcalivc priKCss of making decisions. Ii is mu merely amassing a sci of skil.s; ii is learning lo make 
mcanmg. lo conmiunicaie lu dilTercni audiences lor dilTerenl reasons. II* ihcre is a secrei lo wriling well . ii is in ihinking 
clearly. 11 ihc wrilcr doesn'i ^ now ihe subjcci. or have a firm view of ihai subjeci. ihe wriling will be muddy. 11 Jhe 
wriier hasn'i read ihoroughly or undcrsUKxl ihe reading, ihe resuliing wriling will noi be clear. ElTeciive wriling is 
clear ihinking. 

The wriling process approach lo leaching wriling is iniendcd lo I'tKus less on ihe wriling ihan on ihc wriicr. A leacher 
who employs ihe process approach puis more energy inlo helping ihe wrii^r change lhan inlo changing ihc wriling 
ilself. The writer understands his or her own wriling pnKress and approaches ii dilTcrenily . The dilTcrence is generally 
a more consiruciivc mcihod ilui results in a better pnxiuct. 

The process of wriling is roughly divided inlo tha^e task groups: prewhting, drafting and revisiing. Within those 
three groups arc a number of smaller steps. The following diagram illustrates ihe writing priKCss and its cyclical nature. 




The prewritiiig sUge is too often minimized or overlooked altogether. This is the point at which we as writers give 
ourselves a good stort. We figure out what we have to do. Wc nnake plans for ourselves, jotting down ideas and 
questions, uking time to expior? what wc Lnow about the topic. PrcwTsting involves rwo-steps: geneniUng kteas and 
organizing them. 

A poorly organized paper may have been written by someone who wrote prematurely. A paper that is written 
completely off the topic was wnltcn by a writer who didn't read the writing prompt carefully, or undentand the 
directions. In New York state's annual writing competency testing, these two proUems - organization aod task 
analysis - presented the most difficulty to wnters. Time spent before the paper is v ritlen not only makes for a better 
paper, it saves the wnter time. 

The drafting stage is when we see what we think. We get everything on paper We've thought, focused, planned; 
we have an overall picture of the paper we want lo end up with. It is a whole, but it is not perfect. 

We perfect it in the revising stage. We identify not only the weakness, but strengths that we want to capitalize on. 
We check for logical How and organization, quality of our support material, the clarity and follow-through of the 
paper's focus. Wc rcworic and polish as we need to. One of the most difTicult jobs that writers have is that of seeing their 
work as others sec it, divorcing themselves from the product lo view die writiog critically, to conununicate effectively 
with their audience. This is when writers need readers. Not to correct, but to i«spond. 

The final stage is prooArcadicg and pubyriiing. Proofreading is the fmal dieck for typos, niisq)eUings and minor 
errors. Publishing is the production of a final piece of writing, wlien the writer feels that it is rtady for the intended 
audience. In the GED essay test, the writer ^publishes" at the end of the 45 minute test period. 

As the diagram illustrates, the major task groups are not disunct, but overiapping. Writing does not result from 
completing a series of tasks in a set order. Writers repeat certain steps, sometimes revisiiig the paper as many as 14-15 
times. Each wnter has a unique process; what works for one will not necessarily work for another. We see different 
steps as easier than others and we begin at different points in the cycle. 

It is essential that teachers of wnting know how students write, in order to help them work toward a more 
constructive way of wnting. That is why teachers of writing should write themselves. It doesn't matter what you write. 
Writing of any sort keeps us in touch with the decisions writers mdce and the obstacles writers encounter. It is also 
important for teachers to wnte with students, to model techniques and behaviors diat will nuituie developing writers. 

The focus of writing instruction, then, is to help students identify their own process, working through it with them, 
enabling them to function independently of a teacher. We must help students see themselves as writers, as individuals 
empowered with the at)i!:!y lo conununicate. We are all listeners, wc are all speakers, we air all readers. It follows that 
we can all be writers. The challenge is to find our way through the maze — to help students discover how they write and 
what works best for them. Wc have succeeded if our students don't need us anymore. 
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WRITING ANXIETY 



Writing causes anxiety to different degrees in many writers, experienced and inexperienced alike. Such anxiety has 
niany auses. Among them are: 

1. low self-esteem 

2. littleor no success in wntmg 

3. little orno writing experience 

4. misconceptions about writing (••it should be perfect should be easy**) 

5. unrealistic expectations about wnting (the compulsion to say something new and exciting) 

6. a generally anxious personality 

7. a preoccupation with grammar rules, which n»y or may not be correct (••never begin a sentence with 
a conjunction**) 

8. a reluctance to share writing 

in some cases, wriung anxiety can constrain or even paralyxe a writer. Some signs of a blocked writer are: 

1. physical tension, evidenced by handwnting and body language 

2. repeated false starts due to premauure editing or censoring 

3. avoidance of writing (•^procrastination**) 

4 . a full confession (••! just can't seem to put any^'hing on paper* * ) 

The writer has to do the actual writing, but you can help by being patient, understanding, supportive, and laudatoiy 
about what is written or thought. It*s sometinies helpful to describe your own composing behavior and related anxiety. 
Discuss how you teckJc a writing assignment and what conditions have to exist before you can produce. Sometimes 
wntcrs have quite peculiar requirements. For example, Hemingway wrote standing up. Help blocked writers discover 
what might unlock tiie words. Getting the first word on paper often works. Prewriting techniques (freewriting, 
clustering, brainstomung) or private wriUng (keeping a journal) are useful. Another method is for a blocked writer to 
reward him/hcrself after a cerw amount is accomplished. (Chocolate chip cookies, anyone?) 

PREWRmNG 

GED candidates will have time to prewrite, and they*ll need to. All writers do. They must analyze the task: read the 
topic ca^r^fiilly, select and focus their answer, and plan the structure of their essay. Spending a few minutes to plan may 
make the difference between a 3 and a 3 paper. Considerations in the prewriting stage arc: 

—writing anxiety, related to essay exam writing, writing in general or overall performance. Sonne of this 
stems from past failures, from a need to perfect, or it may be from lingering nusconceptions about wnung 
Srt the discussion on wnting anxiety, above, 
—task analysis, which may be comprised by careless reading, anxiety about time, lack of understanding of 
terms used in the topic. No matter how well-constructed the answer, if it doesn*t address the topic, it will 
not receive an acceptable score, 
-seiecting a rtsponse which the writer can discuss in 200 words. 
— p«mratiiig support material — the details and examples that develop the main idea, 
—identifying the purpose of the student*s response. This is somewhat different from knowing what the 
question asks. The writer needs to know what he/she wants to accomplish. What should the rc4acr know at 
the end of the essay? 

-Htetcmili^ a method of organizing the answer. At test time, the candidate should be familiar with a 

variety of organizing schemes. 
— Mentifyii^ tiie audience. It is always easier to write \o somebody in particular, rather than to an 
anonynKHis examiner or a blank piece of pi , . For purposes of the GED. it may be more helpful for the 
examinee to write to a peer, to visualize a real person. This allows the writer to preceive the needs of a 
reader and reduces the anxiety that connes with writing to an '^expert** . 

writing a thesis statement, wh^ph encapsulates the essay, focuses the writing, and remains a constant 
guide for the writer throughout the testing period. 

-13- 
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PREWRITING STRATEGIES 

1. To ualyie the writing task: 

Pi-actice reading directions with your students. Make sure that studenU uixkrsUiKl all the words in the question. For 
example, "compare" means "to find the similarities" and "contrast" means "to find the differences". Some students 
won*t know that. See section H for a guide to undtrstandmg essay questions. 

Rephrase the topic as a sentence to complete, such as "the positive effects of the automobile on daily life are .. ." 
Recheck the topic to be sure that the sentence follows. This could then be written as the thesis statement. 

It is sometimes helpful for the student to outline the question to divide it into more manageable units. For example, 
again from the GED Preview: 

1) automobile resp. for changes m U.S. some belter, some worse; 

2) wnte 200 words; 

3; descnbe effect of auto on life ( + , - , or both). 
You can do this a couple of times on the board to illustrate. 

2. FrctwrMni: 

Freewhting is spontaneous, unstructured and uninterrupted writing that is designed to warm up a writer, help 
identify an interest, clarify an opinion. Its purpose is to get ideas out of the mind and onto the paper. For a short time 
(which can vary from 3*5 minutes to 20 minutes) the writer uTttes without stopping thinking and writiiig, not 
correcting. The result may look like a paragraph, but read like a list. Its value is that the writer is not constrained by 
mechanical accuracy, but can access thoughts, feelings or knowledge that seemed to be locked forever in the writer's 
mind. Freewriting also serves to release tension by using the hands and focusing the mind. It does not nutter what the 
freewnting conums; what matters is what it does for the writer. An example: 

I don*t know what to write, what a stupid assignment. let*s see. I could be at home right now. I have 
so much work to do. h's hard being a mother, working and going to school, but I have to. no choice. 
Td like to be home, resting, seeing the kids, but here I am writing about nothing. it*s nice, though, 
doing this .or myself i haven't done anything for myself in a long time. Too long. When was the last 
tiHK? I can't even rt^rr^ember. I can't think of anything. Oh well, it doesn't really mater. I wonder where I'll 
be in five years. 1*11 have .^y diploma, I'll have a job — what job. not the one I have now. who wants to 
pump gas forever. Maybe I'll gc to UMA. Hey — that's an idea. I've never thought of that before, but I 
guess I couM do it. If I can do all I'm doing now, I guess I could do that. I'll have to check it out. Maybe I'll 
talk to some people here about that. 
This is a great way to focus attentior< on the class, helping your students to leave their kids and job behind; as a way to 
"warm-up' '—physically and mentally as well as eniotKmally . Free writing can be guided; it can be random; it can be on 
a single topic of the student's choosing. It should always be private — not looked at by the teacher, and certainly never 
graded. If the student wants to share this, fine, but mandatory sharing takes the "free" out of freewriting. 

3. Cluitcriiig: 

Clustering begins with a '^^deus word and the wnter associates words and kleas with that. It helps identify a topic, 
narrow a focus, generate support material. It can show how ideas are related. It can spark suggestions for organization. 
It can uncover, as does freewnting, long buried feelings and knowledge, as the following example shows: 



fin 



red traffk' 




Ml leaves 



UttLady ia 



MofUfi 



ipectacuUr 



cy c-pl cM ins 



kocioui 
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Here is the memory which resulted from the clustering: 

Red is my second favorite color. It might be my very tevorite . except thitf it recalls the 
beautiful long red curis that bekmged, not to me, but to the sister who was 
younger. My v'^ddy called her his **spoyu model giri.** (My Dmi sold cars.) I suppoae 
thatmystraig:;; brown hair, with a bowl haircut, and bangs that were always in my eyes, 
qualified me as his **tin Lizzy.** Actually, Dad caUed me his ducUiog.*' Anyway, 
other reds have managed to soften that memory. My imwnhatralkmadmetONiMrred, 
while my sister could not. Red maple leaves, red zinnias, red iuaaett, red 9fflm, red 
blood, vibrant and pulsing-well, to paraphrase the poet — **my heart leaps up when I 
behold red." The first coat I bought for myself was a bittersweet red CSiciMfield witfi a 
black velvet collar, and quilted black lining. I set a little red heart-«haped hat on my head 
and enjoyed seeingthehiadsturntowatchmethistime — not my red-headed kid sister. 



4. 

This is the listing of all woitls, phrases, ideas that are related to a central theme, or topic. Don't edit anything at this 
stage. Put down whatever comes !o mind. All ideas are relevam until you b^ to focus and limit and or^^ 
material. This is sometimes called free listing. Brainstorm with your students to iUustrato the method. 

Ordered listing is a second type of brainstorming. Ordered listing helps wtllers identiiy a focus* feaeraie support 
material, and classify and organize details. It is particulariy hdpful for test-taking, smoe it is aq^kdc and easy wqr to 
move the writer from the prompt to the essay with a list on concrete details . 
5* Conferencing: 

Writers can confer with each other as well as the teacher to identify a direction for dieir writing. Peer confierences 
allow students to share ideas, ask questions, discuss different treatmenu of the same writing task. If five students 
discuss that same assignment, you'll gel five different essays. The in^Kiitant poim is to help students see how to 
approach the writing. For more information about peer revievi', see Section F, page 44. 

Teacher conferences are a bit different. The teacher must guide, not direct. Asking the right questions and being 
supportive is the best help you can offer. For nme information about teacher-student confierences, see Section F, 
page 41. 

6. Organizing: 

There are many ways to organize a paper and each writer may organize the same material a different way. The 
organizing principle that the write, chooses must make sense to both the writer and reader. The writer's thought process 
should be clear, transitions between paragraphs and ideas k)gkal and readily apparent. 

Many of the sources in the bibliography suggest organizing principles. Some of those suggestions are: general to 
specific, specific to general, most important to least important — or the other way around, relate cause and effect, 
order of time, space or events leading to a climax (depending * ^ the subject). 

Techniques to organize the m i»ial genei-ated in prewriting activities include: formal outlines, informal lisu, 
numbering of brainstorming or clustering responses, drawing diagrams (ranging from flow chartt and tree diagrams to 
sketches and pictures). For students who have difficulty cat^orizing, try this: 

1. The writer jots down on separate pieces of paper or notecards each sqwrate kiea or supporting detail. 

2. You and the student together sort the cards into piles. 

3. Label each pile, and use those labels for subject headings in the essay. 

A variation of this is to have the studem label pieces of paper with subject headings. On each piece of paper list only 
those details that relate to the heading. Order the lists on each paper. 
Keep checking for relevance of supporting ideas using the revising nwdel on page 17, Section B. 
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DRAFTING 

The purpose of this stage is for the writer simply to get down on ptper the resulu of the piewritmg activities. Seme 
writers use drafting as a way to discover what they know, writii^ what's sometimes called a ''ditoovery draft**. 
Caution students not to edit prematurely, but to record, as accurately as possible, the thought process. Soi&e sugges- 
tions for writers at this stage are: 

1 . Write on only ore side of the paper, and on every other line, which makes revising easkr. 

2. Ifyou can't think ofthe right word, leave a space for !t or use the best substitu^ 

3. Make notations in the margins or over/under words and phrases that you are not sure about or may want to 
change. 

4. Don't worry about correci punctuation or spelling unless it comes easily. You can correct it later. 

5. I^inember that every sentence doesn't have to be perfect in a draft. Get the nui^ 
for later. 

6. Cross-out, don't e .ase. That's what you skipped lines for. 

You can help students learn efficient drafting skills by modeliog your work. Again, write with your students. Share 
your rough drafts with them. Ifthey haven't written nwch, they may simply not know how to write a d^ 
rough and then final draft will demonstrate the difference between the two. 
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REVISING 



Revising requires several steps - first, the writer must evaluate the draft. What's good about it? What needs to be 
changed? Following that, the writer reworks the essay to reflect the answers to those questions. These steps may be 
repeated any number of times before the writer is satisfied. Then comes the editing step — polishing the prose, 
selecting the best words to express the meaning, writing smooth sentences. Finally, the writer proofreads for errors, 
and the essay i? compleu 



Evaluating the draft: 

The wnter must sec the piece as a whole. Use the Qualities of Good Writing, Section C, page 23, the Essay Writing 
Guide on page 3 , and the checklists in Appendix II to guide the review. Be sure the essay satisfies the hciistic scoring 
criteria. Help the students Icam the scale, so they can recall it during the test and use it to guide their writing. 

A good tool for gen.Tating ideas and evaluating the overall essay follows. The writing guide based on this tool tells 
the student to: 

1 . select a support point for the thesis 

2. write a topic sentence about It 

3. locale key words in the sentence 

4. ask questions about It 

S give examples in answer to the questions 
6. comment 
REPEAT THIS FOR EACH IDEA. THEN. 

7 reevaluate the thesis — is it too broad ' too restricted? 

8 restate if necessar> 



Using sample essay E5 from the GED Preview, the student might write. 



Thesis: 

Support point: 
Topic Sentence: 
Ke> words: 
AsIc questions: 
Give examples: 

Conunent: 



Automobile has been a positive effects in many peoples life today, 
good use for elderly. 

Most of all about automobiles is a good use for elders people who can't get around, 
automobile, good use, elders people, can't get around. 
Why do they need it? What for? Why can't ihey get around? 

limited mobility — aging — arthritis, fear of falling, endurance, etc. Need to go to 
doctor, etc. 

Some older people don't need to drive. Bui, what if they live alone and don't have 
relatives or neighbors close by? And some people have to go to the doctor's more when 
they're older. And in the winter, it's hard to get around, especially if you're afraid of 
getting hurt if you slip or fall. 
Here, the student would go through the same process for the other support points in the draft, in this example, the writer 
has not followed thiough on the broad range of **many peoples", but has restricted the discussion to the elderiy . By 
going through this exercise, the writer will easily see that the essay does not include well-developed examples, and 
must be revised to do that. 

Reevaluate thesis: Seems very broad. But, I can still use it. I just have to be sure and give more examples so 

that I don't talk just about the elderly. 
Restate? Not necessary. 
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Other suggestions for revising: 

1 . Show students how to revise, using carets ( a ), cut and paste, different colored pencils and pens, arrows, cross* 
ouis. Don't assume ihai ihey'ii know how to do this. Chances are, when they were in school, teachers emphisized 
neatness. 

2. Conferences between students and with the teacher is always a help. Refer to Section F, page 39 for more on 
t'valuation. 

3. Reading aloud helps us hear the wntmg and may be the best way for writers to approximate what the writing 
sounds like to a reader. This is best done after the writing has **cooled** a oit, so that the writer sees it with fmh 
eyes/ears. ''Cooling** is not possible dunng the test, but using it during the student's preparation can create an 
awareness of the reader*s needs. 

4. Students can more easily revise if they know whai to look for. Have them think of revising as *'movmg 
language**. They can insert or delete words or phrases or sentences; they can rearrange words or they can substitute 
words or phrases. 

CONVENTIONS OF STANDARD WRITTEN ENGLISH 

There are many workbooks, handbooks, and grammar skill developers on the market. Here are some other 
suggestions: 

1 Instruct in grammar and mechanics only when the student has a problem. You can easily identify such problems 
with the pre-test. Part I and by looking at writing samples. 

2. Group students who consistently make similar sentence errors for group instruction and discussion. 

3. Use a non-technicai explanation — be creative. For example, instead of explaining English syntax, ask writers of 
run-ons to read the sentences aloud. When they pause, they should put in a period. It may not work all the time, but it 
will minimize the problem and make the writing readable . 

4. Try sentence combining exercises to teach sentence variety and editing skills. 

5. Use the student s own wnting where possible. Move to exercises for Part I of the Wnting Skills test to check 
application skills. 
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STUDENT WRITING 

In this section you will find: 

Samples of adult students' writing for use in training session 
A list of the qualities of good writing 

A list of commonly encountered obstacles — conditions and attitudes that 

prevent writers from writing well 
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ADULT STUDENT WRITING SAMPLES 

SAMPLE I: 

Maine is a beautifiil sute. People like me iove h4aine becsuse it is so beautiful. 

Maine has the wiklemess. The woods are full of wildlife such as moose, deer, and birds. People come to Maine 
because these anhnals are so rare to them. 

In the spring and summer the lakes and rivers are very high. People like to go canoeing, fishing, swimming and 
sailing. 

On top of the mountains you can see a pretty view. Some people like to climb and camp out like me. I still like to 
climb mountains and camp out. 

There is a lot of farmland here in Maine. Crops are grown on the farmland. People like to go blucbcny picking and 
strawberry picking. 

The farms, bams, farmhouses, stonewalls and fields are peaceful. Even the people arc friendly. In some fields some 
people are haying and animals are grazing. 

SAMPLED: 

I fee! there would not be any reaction from me. I think people should do there thing. I like most of the old fashion 
Ideas. I guess that means I am gettmg old. 

The author is not in favor of making your own vows. He believes in the trad ways of nxxher and father. Short but I 
hope sweet. 

SAMPLE m: 

Are you eighteen yean old and sick and tired of not being treated like adults? Well, you should be. 

When you turned eighteen, you were considered old enough to vote. You were no longer under your parenu* super- 
vision. You could move out of your house and live on your own. You made your own decisions and ran your own life. 

When you turned thirteen, you were charged **adult admission" at the movies. Then, after you paid the adult cost, 
you couldn't set an adult movie. 

Can you tell me why , as adults, you cannot drink alcohol? You should be given the right to that responsibility. If you 
want that right, don't abuse it. 

Alcohol is a big problem in this world because of the people who misuse it. It's notjust the eighteen year olds. It'sthe 
older, mere experienced adults, too. You have just as much right to drink as they do. They misuse alcohol and sUU keep 
the right to drink it. 

Fight to be an adult. I know when I mm eighteen, I want to be an adult. 
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SAMPLE IV: 

I believe wrestling on late night tcleviskm is a complete waste of viewers time and television air time. It's a real sport 
turned into some superficial show. 

The phoniest part of wrestling is the matches. They are totally uneven. On guy might be five foot ten 180 pounds 
AND the other six foot five, 250 pounds. Wrestling matches are supposed to be set up according to weight and class. 
You don't have to be Howard Cosell to know the outcome of a match. Obviously the little gisy is goii« to get creamed. 

If losing a match isn't enough humiliation you should see their uniforms. These grown men pmde around in front 
of the public dressed in colored underwear or tights. Some come out wearing masks oi gloves. A few wrestlers wear 
skimpy iinle loin clothes and no footwear. It looks like Halkiween in the ring. 

The names they choose are hysterical. One is ''Sargent Slaughter* . This guy is an ex-Manne sargent* hard to 
beheve. Another is "Marvelous Maraco" and he has an agent named *'tfie grand wizard". I've seen this guy wrestle 
and he's far from Marvelous. The Wizard guy is just a jerk with a mouth. There's no connection between the names and 
the way these guy's wrestle. 

All tiiese guys usually have some kind of act to follow or show to put on, that goes akmg with their cloChiQg and dieir 
names. 'Sargem Slaughter" carries a flag, wears his Marine h^ and piays an american theme aong. When one guy 
named ' Animal ' ' gets in the ring, he chews up the nimbuckles. A trio called the * 'Samoans" all wear little loin Clotlies 
and have long, black, bushy hair. They get in the ring aiid start jumping all over the place. They look like cavemen. 

The matches that all these apparent wrestlers put on are completely ftke These grown up men go ftytty across the 
ring a: each other, jump off ropes (4 feet in the air) onto one anodier, pu! each other in htMds, tinow each other all over 
the nng and throw fancy name pvnches at each other, and there's hardly any contact. !< is visMy clear when one guy 
jumps from the ropes onto his opoiient he is roughly six to twelve inches abt.e his body. The holds these guys 
supposedly struggle to get out of are simple enough for a child to get out of. There's enough room between the arm and 
the opponents head so the guy could slip out. Then there's the ever so fatal heart punch or bear hugs. You'd think when 
one of the wrestlers got hit they were dying. They fall to the floor and surt having convulsions. 5ome just lay there in 
agony and pain. The thing is the punches are 2 or 3 inches off the guys chest. Or the speed is reduced drastically before 
the punch lands. 

These guys who call themselves wrestlers have big ego's and big mouths. They'll get on the air and start scieamiii( 
about how thcire going to get this guy or another. They nxMith off about how diey ut and bow wiiqiy their 
opponents are. They tell the viewers how "they'll beat the opponenu and make him bq for mcicy teadiQg htm 
crawling home." Then they surt in with, "You'll wish you never got into wrestling " or "YouMI regret it by the time I 
get done with you!" They make it sound like a coroner should be at ringside. 

Thr thing that really make me gag is the places these weirdos grab each other. They go for the crotch and spin each 
other around. Or they grab an ear or bite an armpit. They sit on each other and grab a foot, a hand, or their favorite, by 
the hair of the head. These guys grab anything they can hoH onto. Its foolish. 

Because the program you see on television about wrestling is so phony, it's definitely a complete waste of air time to 
continue showing it. They should have the real thing or uke it off the air. 
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QUALITIES OF GOOD WRITING 




1. The essay should demonstrate a clear tense of purpoae, evidenced by: 

a. an understanding of the writing task 

b. an understanding of the writer's role *- who is the writer and what does he/she want to aooomplish? 

c. consideration of the needs of the reader 

d. a manageable focus stated in an unambiguous thesis 

e. a strong opening paragraph 

2. The coHlcflt of the essay should convey several substantive ideas that develop the wn^'s point of view and are 
clearly relevant to the thesis. 

3. The c»say should be oiiaiiized according to a principku^A^ 

the essay . Ideas and support should follow logically, both between and within paiagrqihs. Pangnphs should be unified 
and complete. 

4. The writer supports his/her ideas with illustrations, examples, data, etc. diat are relevant, specific, and 
substantive. Using this support material, the writer shows full awareness of the reader's needs. 

5. The writer uses bmguage that is clear, specific, piecise and concise. The writiiig should be imerestiiig and easy 

to read. 

6. The writing should be virtually error-free. What surface errors do appear, however, should not interfere widi 
communication between writer and reader. 
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OBSTACLES TO EFFECTIVE WRITING 

1. Notwrltisg 

Writing is t skill and just as any skill is mastered, writers must practice. Those who don't write are not writers but 
they can achieve the skill. 

2. NoCrevWiv 

Inexperienced writers don't see revising as a necessary step in writing, often feeling that 'if it doesn't come out 
right die first time, it will never be good ". Students need to be reassuitd that revUing is the secret to good 
writing, not a weakness or a sign of snipidity. 

3. No UMHence (real or imagined) 

The writer cannot anticipate the readers' needs without directing the writiog to a specific audience Writing 
without an audience eliminates the possibility of either predicting or actually seeing how readers respond 

4. No acnae of purpose 

The writer simply liste fatts or vents emotions aboiit the lopk without knowi^ 
Mariy times assignmenu are seen as bi;sy work. The writing ttiat res^ 

5. Noaeaaeofaeiraaawiiter: 

**rm not a good writer; I was never very good a! grammar. ' ' 
'i hate to write, and I avoki it as much as possible. " 

' My grandfather wasn't a good writer, my fether wasn't a good writer, so I know I'm not a good writer Never 

will be." 

' ' Wnting's too personal . I don 't want anyone to read my stuff. ' ' 
'i don't know anything about this - how do you expect me to write about it?" 
*i have never wrinen a paper. I have nothing to say that anyone would want to read." 
"I don't know what you want." 
"I don't have time to do this — it's too much work." 
*i don't have anything to write widi." 
6 No sense that wrMng It a Ufe skiU, not a talent reserved for a proToond and jncelU few. 
"Good writers arc bom, not made." 
"If it's not perfect the first time, it will never be any good." 
"It doesn't matter how I write this paper — you're not an English teacher." 

7. First language latafercnce 

If the snident speaks English as a second or even third language, the writing may show this ev*ui if you don't detect 
an accent. Some signs are dropped endings from nouns and verbs, confused word order, incorrect prepositions 
(often associated with use of klioms), missing or incorrect articles. 

8. Learning dlMbilHks 

An estimated 5 ft of the general population is learning disabled. Among adult students, this may range as high a: 
20ft. Some signs are: 
hyperactivity 

consistently short attention span 
emotional instability 
inability to altera response 

indications of visual perception problems, such as transposed letters/words, inability to copy correctly, 

failure to read from left to right 
uncommon awkwardness 
use of both hands for writing* drawing, etc. 

holding a writing implement in an awkward position or weakly, often breaking leads because of excessive 
pressure 

inability to verbalize well - related especially to direction or time 

poor sentence structure 

omitting or distorting some consonant sounds. 
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This ii»y show up as poor reading ability , hoiding the book or head ai awkward angies, squinting, or reluctance to 
ptrticipaie in class. 



The student may not follow discussion well, or withdraw from the discussion altogether. In writers with severe 
hearing loss, writing may mimic first language interference, in that syntactical and phonetic features may be 
awkward, even incomprehensible. 
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MANAGING THE INSTRUCTIONAL 

PROGRAM 



In this section you will find: 

A brief discussion of the whole language approach, including: 
^ creating opportunities for GED students to read 

• how to teach students to read critically 

A list of ideas for integrating writing into the GED prep class: 

• Free writing 

• Note-taking 

• Questioning 

• Outlining 

• Summarizing 

• Comparing/Contrasting 

• Practice essays 

• Journal writing 

• Keeping a reading journal 

A discussion about designing assignmenls 
Some suggestions for keeping records on your students' writing progress 



MANAGING THE INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAM 



WHOLE LANGUAGE APPROACH 

The whole language approach is, very simply stated, the simultiineous teaching/learning of different language skills. 
It is often used in public school reading and language skills programs, as well as in aduk literacy and basic education 
prog rams . For the GED test , the whcrie language approach can be used to strengthen critical readtog skills and improve 
writing competence . The success of the whole language approach is diat , as studenu begin to understand the elenenu, 
structure and function of wrinen hoiguage, they can put the pieces together more easily and eflectivdy theroaelves. As 
students learn to read bener, they realize what a writer does to help diem out, so they can better anticipate their own 
reader*s needs. 

GED preparation teachers need to create opportunities for students to read. Some ideas are: 

1. setting up rcMling discusaion groops, so that students can discuss what diey read either in or out of 
class. 

2. h .ving students write raMttng Journals, in which they react to what dney've read. The reading can be 
one page or a book. But it should interest the student and provoke some kind of response. 

3. provide raMUi^ naltrial to teach the skills of selecting main ideas, drawing out unwritten topic 
sentences, identifying supporting material. 

4. use pMB^ from GED preparatioii DMtcriak 

5. brta^ a variety of rcadfa^matcriala to claBi,includii% popular magazim 

Sports llUistrated, Popular Mechanics, Parents; short humorous articles and storks; cartoons. Alkm 
occaskMial breaks for students to look over the material. They may find that they're imerested in 
reading after all. 

You may need to teach students how to take the test. The new version of the GED te^: examines higher level reading 
skills than the current version does. One technique is as follows: 

• Ask your stodenU to read the first sentence of a GED reading passage, anu set goals for their reading 
using the following questions: 

What do I expect to learn from this passage? 

What clues do I find in the first sentence? 

Will I read all of the passage, or look for only relevant ^r.c:!C^? 

• Next, ask atudeiils to list in the Ofxier diey expect to find them, die points the writer will discuss. They 
can check off each point covered in the reading. If they don't get die clues in die first sentence, suggest 
that diey read die second, and so on, until diey begin to see die writer's purpose. 

• Whtw Ihfj^Tt ff^M**^ imllng, ilinruit thrir aniwrrr tn thr thrir fpirttim — ^*w^^ 
students do, die more accurate dieir reading goals will become. 

• FoUowiiv that, oflTer a wriliiic topic, asking smdents to summarize their responses in one sentence. 
They can read each odier's summary sentences and list what they expect die writer to cover. 

An exercise like diis accomplishes two goals: 1) it teach^ about die structure of paragraphs and essays, and 2) it 
provides the writer widi immediate feedback about die effectiveness of his/her summary sentence. As smdcnts learn 
about main ideas and support for diem in what diey read, dicy can insUnUy apply diat to a writing assignment. 



PRACTICE WRITING 



The first hurdle that beginning writers must ovetcome is that of not writing ^ not writing al all or not writing 
enough. Because writing is a process that students must develop and incoqxMUte in their use of wrttten lai^uage, GED 
teachers mujt give students frequent opportunities to write. This practice writing can take many forms, as long as it is 
purposeful, expected by the students as being a regular pan of class time, and necessary diat is, they must cleariy 
understand that there is no substitute for writing practice. 
Here are some ideas: 

1. FreeWriliiig. 

Freewriting is described in detail on page 14 of this manual. Its uses as a prewriting tool include: discovering what 
die writer knows about the subject; identifying a subject or a focus; clarifying a point of view. It is especially useful for 
blocked writers and for writers who have a tendency to leap into writing paragraphs without figuring out what they're 
going to say. It slows down the writer's internal editor widiout limiting die substance. The important diing is to get 
ideas on paper first and to get them to sound good later. 

2. Note-laUng. Teach your students how to take notes — many do noc know the first thing about it. At the hyM»«"fl 
of each class , present a list of about ten abbreviations to use in noteiaking . Show them one of your notebooks^ and have 
them keep a notebook as well. Pass out notes from die lesson you*re about to present so they can follow along. Noie- 
taking teaches organizing; it shows students die relationships between import a n t and unimportant; it hdps students 
retain more information. Regarding writing specifically, students can b^in to apply organizing princqiies diat they've 
seen work. They can use note-taking as a way of focusing and organizing their esuys. It also gives students mother 
opportunity to write, to keep their pencils moving while diey diink and listen. 

3. Questioning. Have students write or ask three (any specified number will do) questions about what you're 
teaching ^ not necessarily about vioiting, but about any subject area. This can be done at the end of clau to use the 
following class meeting, at the beginning of class to guide diat evening's discussion, or as questions on quizzes or for 
homework. This activates their powers of reasotiing, their inquisitiveness, and r^^^'mrt interest in subject areas. 
Questioning techniques are also very helpful in focusing an essay and formulatinf a thesis. 

4. Outlining, Similmr in purpogg to notetaking, nmlining h^Jpt KtiirfMit* h#>gt« tnff^ thf ff)|tfioftfliipf anymg ^^aril?Hf! 
elements of written language. They must be able to identify die main idea, support material, and inke judgmentt ibout 
the relevance and importance of ideas or poinu made in the passage. As students become moit ftmiliar widi outUmng , 
they'll take die time to plan dieir own writing , and see durt as an aid, rtther dian as busy wort. Remember, all writers 
don't follow the formal Harvard outline format. Simple ordered lists, clusters, or even diagrams are ■ nn^^ i nif f enough. 

5. Siumnarizfaig. Have studems write summaries of passages, fint luing the text and gradually weaning diem from 
die source to rely on their memories. Summaries help students identify the important points in a pastagr and reconstruct 
die ideas *n dieir own words and sentences. Expect first attempts to be sketchy and perhaps inaccurate ^4hey'll 

improve. 

6. Comparing/Contrasting. You can use diis in any content area. In science, for example, have students draw 
comparisons between two theories, ideas or explanatk>n£. The advantages of diis include pitfttng lo use many of the 
skills diat students learn in the tasks prevxMisly mentioned — idettifying main and supporting points, organizing, 
reconstructing in dieir own words. Further, it forces students to evaluate material from two sources. Some of the 
writing prompts in die GED essay may contain words that die student is unfuniliar with. For example, many do not 
realize diat compare means **to find simibuities" and -xxitrast means ''to find differences". (For more .information 
about understanding essay quesdons see Section H, page 51). 

7. Fracike Easays. An essay is what die GED requires, so you nee^: to give your students a lot of time to try out 
dieir essay-writing skills. When your studems are ready, assign essays. But be sure you don't Ml into the easay^week 
trap. Requiring too many individual papers emphasizes product, not proceu. Allow plenty of time to revise. Make sure 
students plan and leave themselves time to revise, understanding die need to do bodi in die official essay test. As you 
progress, and tiie students seem close to test-fitness, give diem several opportunities fDr timed essay writmg to get 
accustomed to the nature of the test , and to discover what they n^ to work on in order to complete the test successfully 
m4S minutes. 
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8. Journal wrMng. Try it. Some teachers use journal writing extensively and with pretty good resulu. Studentt 

mast sec the purpose of journal-writing and take it seriously and wrilf frequently. Journal-writing can be focused or 
free — your choice. 

Focused journals deal with a single topic or issue . Suggest that your studeitts follow a current event, such as the arms 
sale to Iran, considering such questions as: Why Iran? Should the Sth amendment apply in this case? Are we learning 
everything that we should know? The focus of a journal can alio be 
our child care arrangemem? k my child happy there? What questkms h^^^ 

haven *t? Encourage students to generate t.^ir own questions to explore their own feelings aboitt an issue. 

I see distinct advantages to focused journal-writing because students see more purpose to that , and don *t feel that they 
have to bare their souls to keep a journal. 

If you assign joumal-wrilin£, keep a journal yourself. 

9. Reading Journals. A reading journal allows a student to re^x>nd to a piece of writing and keep track of how and 
why he/she wrote such responses. This is a particularly good tool for preparing for the GED, which requires more 
sophisticated reading skills. 



DESIGNING ASSIGNMENTS 

Unless a writer is interested in the topic, has an opinion about it, and has the knowledge to write a substantive 
response, the writing is not going to be good. So, offer a number of topics from which the student may choose. See 
Suggested Writing Topics. Appendix I. or design your own, keeping a few things in mind: 
The TOPIC should: 

—be based on information general enough to be familiar to most students; 
—be worth writing about (remember: "What I did on my summer vacation"?) 
—be clearly stated and contain only the amount of information necessary for the writer to respond; 
-require the student to use the same critical thinking skills that he/she will use in the essay. Don't ask for 
a simple recitation of &icts; ask for ai^ evaluation of those facts. 
The PAPERS written in response to the topic should: 

—exhibit characteitistics comparable to those described in the essay scoring guide arid can be reliably scored 
with those criteria. 

—illustrate the full range of writing ability. That is, the question can be answered weak writers as weU as 

by highly skilled writers. 
— cleariy address the question, 
—not have one predictable and limited answer. 

-be a folly developed response - the tojMC may be too broad if students cannot folly respond in the alloted 
time. 

-not be overly emotional or insupportably biased, resulting in rhetorical, general and ubsubstantiated 
statements. 

Consider that the easiest piece of writing s the personal narrative , followed by a persraal expression piece (How do 
you fed about X?). Begin at tL- poim that ;s most comfortable for the sl^ 

the euay. 

Be reawniWe about the length Mid type of the Mtigimiem. Try out 
Be cttefiil not to overeitiintfe your itudents' abUity to respond. Tliat wfll ipeU F-A-I-L-U-R-E and wiU undenntae the 
writing confidence that your student haibuUtup.Youmustatobewaryof undeiestunadng their ability , which will 
cause fhistiation and wiU limit the progit^ that the studert can make. You may fed thrt 
as you know your students better, you can more easily judge their ability to tackle writing tasks. 

Above all, construct assignmenu that foster success. 
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R£CORI>»KEEPING 



Ptrhaps the tingle most valuable ofteing you can make is to SHOW your itudettt that they have omde 
progreu: saying so is not enough. Keep recoids to achieve two aims: 1) the reooris should be useftil tools lo dengn 
your instructioiial prograni, both individuaUy and coU^^ 

build confkience and eocourige the studeM to share in idemiiy^ Some suggestions 

follow: 

L Make sure ai: studenu keep a writiaf Hie* This should coatain all work reltfhig to ''published** pieces — notes. 
o(i:!?nes, pictures, doodling, rough and final drafts. They shouldn't throw anything out. As students beoooie better 
criiics, they will see dcariy and without any help from If you don't see invrove- 

mem aiter several weeks* work, you should reevaluate die studem*s needs and try a new ^ipro^ 
student can keep the files. All such records should be kept confidential, available to only you and die writer. 

2. Make a q^dckclncidiil of aUstudentt and dieir progress. You can use d^ 
instruction. It is also helpful for you to know at a glance wheie your students need help. See Appendix II, pi«e 69. 

If you have time, and feel it would be helpfid, ooinpleie a wrllkig aaMnaasaBt farm, such as die one oflmd in 
Appendix II, page 65. At mid-semester and toward die end of die course, complete it ^aia, notn^ progress and 
existing needs. This is particularly uaeful for studenu who don*t seem to be piDgressii«, or who fed a gteirt deal of 
frustration because diey fiul to see die progress they're making. Sharif^ such an analysis with some students h^ to 
break down diat huge task of learning to write into smaller, inore manageab^ 
of the audience, or writing a good diesis statement. 

4. Be sure to include copies of aU peer nspowe fonns in die students' folders. This condnuaUy reinlbfces die 
writer's success at reaching a REAL audience. If all writers take die task seriously — and if diey don^t, do aomediii« 
about dut the peer reviews should be extremely helpful for revision. For more information on peer evahiation, see 
Section F, page 44. 

5. Use graphs or tables, to illustrate students* progress. By using die criteria featured on die holistic scoring scale, 
the focus of instruction will be clear. 

6. Checklists arc useful; balance them according to the holistic scoring scale. 
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THE ESSAY 

In this section you will find: 

A definition of "essay" and its application to the GED test 
A guide for writing essays and reviewing the draft 
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THE ESSAY 

There U no universally accq^ definition cf an e»»y, bm for the purposes of the OED tel c«ay, an cssiy: 
--is t * 'moderately brief discussion of a restricted topic'*. 
~is ''writing that explains.** 

--may inform, instruct, persuade (or try to), try to aolve a proMem, analyze, summariie known facu, 
speculate, or help the writer discover new concepu or older. 
A narrative essay is the easiest to write, since the writer writes about him/heraelf. If begtBoinf writen ttart with a 
narrative essay, they can more easily progress to expository pieces, m which they nn the risk of being "wrong**. 

An essay can be formal or informal . The GED essay is of a formdnadire — it has a serious puipoae, kkfl^^ 
thr; writer in the writing prompt; it is logically arranged; it has a suggested length. 

An essay is judged on its unity, structure and clarity. When assessing the effectiveness of an essay, consider these 
four features: 

—the strength and clarity of the thesis statement 
-Hthe unity of the piece 

—the logic and development apparent in the oiganizttion 
—the writer's tone — the way the writer treatt the subject. 

"Effective expository writing derives from several strategies: defining, illustntiQg, allegorizing, e <n b l tshm g 
crit ia, tracing implications**, and considering causal relationships. The wriler empkiys these aual^gies in a 
combination that works for the subject and die audience. 

There has been considerable discussion about the length and form of an essay . There are the five paragraph essay and 
the 3^ word essay. Some believe that only die writer and the subject determine the length. 

For the GED, the answer must be weU<onstructed — based on the hcriistic scoring acafe. OEDTS suggest 
about 200 words to encourage studenu to fully develop and support their ideas. It t< not a fiKtor tai evahntiQn, however. 
Since students will be concerned with length, have tfiem write 200 words ui their handwritiog, to see what apace 200 
words takes up. That will ense their minds about the length, and will hdp diem plan dieir time during the '^official** 
essay. 
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AN ESSAY WRITING GUIDE 



An essay has a beginning, a middk, and an <»d. This guide wUl help itudeals put iboM pieces tofether. Make it 
available to them while they're working. 

1. G«»«r enough ideas for writing. You should be «uniliar with your 

you know about it. Free-writing, clustering, bnui.stonnii«, diinkii« and evaa tMrng to yvwaelf or oihen is a kdp. 

2. Ask yourself, "What do I want to «ay 10 iny reader?" Then finiah die semeBce "I 

will help you focus your writing, to that you're aot aneniptii« to do too nnich in a ihoft may. 

3. Read your draft out toud, or have someooe else read it to you. If aomediii^ doesn't sound 
isn't. Mark it to change later. 

4. Trust your instincts. When you read your draft, listen to the voice inskle you that coiqilains, "too long", "too 
boring", "what does thaC have to do with anything?". 

5. IX) Matter the draft ouUine.Tliis involves listing your thesis staleinew, followed 
paragraph. If you get no clear sense of the entire paper, out wtatt you have to chBi«e, omit, or add. 

6. Check your introduction. Do you deliver what you ppomiae? If the answer is no, rework your iatrodudofy 
paragraph or the body so that they fit together. 

7. Check pmgraphdivisiom. Though diere is no haid and tarukiriioutptfagiiVhk^ 
at a glance where you need to add infonn«ioo or ^it a pai^ViVh iito two or 

pwagraphs of 1-2 sentences are too short, and panigraphs that go on for nmire than hdf a are too kng. Aim for 
between four and six sentences per paragraph. 

8. Check for ttinsitions between ideas. Wm the reader easily see how you got fixNn one thought to another? If your 
writing forces the reader to nuke those connections, you need to revise. 

9. Check your conclw'ffli. I>oes it tie into your imroduction? It shouldn't repeat what you've already said, but the 
relation between the two should be clear. 

10. Be sure that your support material is sufficient, vivid and specific. 
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EVALUATING WRITING 



In this section you will find: 

General guidelines about what to look for, and when you find it, 

what to say about it 

Your role as a critic of your students' work and as a model 

writer/reviewer 

Questions that you can use to talk about writing to writers 

The student's role as a reviewer 
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EVALUATING WRITING 

GENERAL GUIDELINES 

Teachers evaluate student writing for two reasons. The first is to diagnose the incoming student's writing problems 
and the second is to guide and focus feedback as studenu develop as writers. As we evaluate, we must accept tome 
features about writers and their writing: 

-the nee* and abiHiks or the tCodem 
Writing is an individualistic process. Change occurs slowly. Aduhs come to class with varying educa- 
tional backgrounds and skills. The only appropriate basis for comparison is t^ Be 
patient; improvemeiH may not be apparent for some time. 

-the student's rcsMiiBCK to accept comncnts 
Gauge your comroenu to each student's personality. You must create a climate of trust and easy 
interchange. Be supportive and encouraging* reflect the individual who bares his/her soul to you. and 
don't use red pen. 

-what's nkl li as important as how it's said 
Rather than commenting as you read, read the entire piece through once and then reread to identify what 
you feel needs attention first. Effective evaluation improves the writing; it does not merely identify errors. 
Arid remember, as writers change their composing behaviors, they niay ma^ 

may seem like backsliding, view it as positive. Without risking error, the writer won't develop a process 
for conveying ideas cleariy. 

-a limited number of concrete objectives make effective writing a reachable goal 
Break down the task of revision and writing improvement into some simple and easily attainable 
objectives that will yield Ae greatest initial improvement and demonstrate the student's competence. 
Start small with aims that you know the suident can reach, and teach to those objectives. It's helpfid to 
use the writing process as a guide — at what point does die student's process cease to work? For example, 
a disorganized paper may not be the result of the student's inability to organize, but may be related more 
closely to a lack of focus for the paper. 

—appropriatcnefls of writing tasks 
If students cannot involve themselves in the topic in some way, even the best, most dioughtful evaluator 
cannot sfmk change. For more on this, see Section D page 31, Designii^ Assessments, and Appendix I, 
Suggested Writing Topics. 

Regarding errors — let students correct dieir own errors. Be careful not to focus on every one. To start widi, identify 
one error that the student lepeats. Teach the student how to correct that error and how to avoid making it in die future. 
The student succeeds, one step at a time. Later indicate how many spelliiig errors (as an example) dicre are and let die 
wntcr locate and correct them. Finally, let die student identify, locate and correct to athieve die ultimate goal — 
complete independence. 
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THE NATURE OF YOUR COMMENTS: 

Following are some rules of thumb for commenting on student papers. These "rules" exist because they work. They 
work for you - your response is unequivocal, and they work for the student - they guide the revision. 

BE CLEAR. Say exactly what you mean - no jokes, no sarcasm, no symbols or vague hints. Avoid single words 
like "no" which can mean either that the student's information was wrong, the student has incorrectly written 
somethmg, or you don*t agree with what the student has said. 
Example: 

Don't write: ?, unclear, or what? 

Do write: I don't undersund this. Perhaps if you define X, I will. 
BE POSITIVE. Comment on what the student has done well, or on what he/she has begun to do, but may not have 
earned out successfully. 
Example: 

Don't write: Take this out. 

Do write: You ' ve drawn your ideas together well in this sentence. Is this your real beginning? 

BE THOROUGH, without identifying every error. Show the student that you take his/her work seriously. A few 
marginal notes and comma corrections don't convey that. 

BE THOUGHTFUL AND HELPFUL. Your comments should yield greater understanding and interaaUzing of the 
writing process, not a resentful view of those *'boring" grammar rules. 

FOCUS ON WHAT WnX YIELD THE GREATEST SUCCESS. You may have to si^ 
from conunenting on what you see that needs correction. Keep the student and the purpose of the writ qg in mind and sit 
ou your hands, if that's what it takes. 

NEVER, NEVER, NEVER return a paper devoid of comment, eitiier written or oral. (Written oommenu are better, 
since the student can refer to them later. ) You may find it more appropriate and more hctpM at times to discuss a paper 
with the student, to avoid marking it up. 

A good way to complete your evaluation is to write a final sununary which consolidates your feelings about the 
writmg and your suggestions for improvement. 
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THE TEACHER AS CRITIC/MODEL 



THE CRITIC: The teacher s first Usk is to diagnose the student's writing needs. Sonoe niggestions: 

A. Interview the student. Determine his/her trouble spots — whatever seems to give the writer the most trouble 
wi!! often be the spot at whsch you must assist. Some questions to consider: 

->Begin with some questions to break the ice, help tt«5 student feel more comfortaWe. The **Hi, how wrt 

you?*\ "Tell me about youi life" type. 
—Ease into questions about the test 

"How do you feel about Uking your GED?** 

' ' How can I help you prei^tre for the test? ' * 

**Do you have any immediate questions or concerns'^** 

"Whai do you feel the most/least anxious about?** 
-•Follow with questions about writing. 

**How much writing have you done?" 

**Do you like to write?** 

**Do you see yourself as a writer?** 

"What do you need from me in order to write wel! for this test?** 
—Then, ask questions about writing difficulties. 
**Whai part is hardest for you to do?'* 
**Whal part of writing do you most enjoy?*' 

**Do you feel you need sok..:!one's help to write a letter or a paper for a class (as examples)? " 

**Whai do you consider your greatest strength as a writer?** 
* Your greatest weakness?'* 

**Do yoa feel prepared to write the GED essay?** 
These are but a few suggestions. You'll develop your own list as you go along. Follow your students. See what they 
need. 

B. Draw up a writing profile, once you ha^e samples of the studem*s writing. In order for this to yield accurate 
information, you should see more than one piece of writing. Remember, although it may be informative to you to 
perform an error analysis, it is not helpful to the stude.<t to simply know wliat errors he/she has conunitted. In profiling 
the writing, identify the greatest need the student has. See Appendix II ^or a sample writing profile. 

C. Use checklists, s?jnples oi which appear in Appendix II. These allow you to respond immediately to the student 
and, if used throughout the course, can be a writing guide that the student can continue to use when the class is over. 
Using a single sUndard, in this case the holistic scoring scale, can heip the students internalize the scoring criteria and 
reinforce the lessons you teach them in the class. 

D. Meet with the student. This is especially important if you have an open-entry/open-cxit GED program, or if 
your pir)gram is highly individualized. Teacher-student conferences are extremely helpful if they arc conducted 
appropriately. One model is presented by Moberg, in Writing in Groups. It requires the reviewer to: 
A: Appreciate: Begin with praise. 

S: Sayback. You •^sayback** to the wnter what thr writing said to you. This is an easy check for focus 
and clarity. 

A: Askback. This gives you a chance to ask for changes, either more or less of what*s there. All 
comments in this * askback** stage are questions. 

Another way to d: cuss the student's paper is to allow the studr nt to talk first. You listen, respond where the student 
needs help, addressing the content that the student has concerns about first. Address only one problem at a time, raihcr 
than list all that you think should be changed in the paper. Though teacher-student conferences should be directed by the 
Mudcni*s needs, the teacher often has to C(Mitn>l the a>nversaii<>n by asking appropriate questions. See below for 
intbmwlii>n abiHit useful questions. 

A third method of review for individi alized or suggered classes is reading aloud. The student reads aloud, noting 
where the writing is awkward. Encourage the student to make changes, turning to you only when there seems no way 
(Hit. Be alert to signals that the student is puzzled, frustrated, or simply nol concentrating, and make yourself available. 

THE MODEL: Do no expect of your class what you arcn i willing to do yourself. You will wodcl writing behavior 
and reaction to comments, whether you intend this or not. So, intend it. Wriie with your class. Share your work with 
them. Bring in old papers you have written to use for group discussion, or to use as examples in your lessons. Be sure 
thai yiHi convey io ytnir class that all writers make mistakes, that a" writers need to revise. 
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QUESTIONS FOR TALKING ABOUT WRITING 

Questioning is a very effective teaching technique, especially so when teaching writing, since the goal of the writing 
teacher is to foster independence in student writers. Open-ended questions clearly demonstrate to the student the 
transition from teacher-as-authority to writer-as-authority. They challenge the student's creative process and aclivnic 
critical thinking skills. Questioning cannot be used to the exclusion of all other techniques, but used correctly it can help 
you 4H:hieve the desired results. You can use either direct or indirect questions. 

Direct questions tend to be more pedagogical with the teacher assuming a prominent role in the direction of i*:ie 
conference and the revision of the paper. Look at the following examples: 
1. ''How do you begin a wriMng project?" 

This focuses the student on the process of writing and demonstrates your interest in the individual. 
2 ''What do you like about the paper?'' 

You obviously see good features of the writing which the student may not. and you communicate that. When 
dealing with a student who sees no good, try this: 

''List three things you think you've done well, and one thii« you'd like to bnprove/' 

This tells the student that there are at least three positive features, forces the student to see writing more 
positively, ano helps the student focus on only one problem a» a time. The "good" list may include: 
i finished it/' This is certainly valid and may signal a major achievement for that student, 
spelled everything right " A conmient like this may or may not be true, but that's okay, initially. You're 
discovering how the student feels about writing and what he/she knows about it. 
**My sentences are good." This tells you that the student is focusing on surface errors and may not even 
bt aware of larger issues 

The student may label as good something that you think is poorly done. Follow up such responses to find 

o'jt what tells the student the X. Y or Z is good. 
The Item to improve might be* 

i don i like any of it . ' This tells a lot about the student s attitude towrd writing. 

**My teachers always said I wrote run-on sentences." 

This says one of two things: that the student is not yet able to take responsibility for evaluating his/her 
writing or that it never occurred to him/her that evaluating writing was something the writer did. 

3 " Whkh section of your paper do you like best?*' 

This question »s useful for students who are stuck on the mechanics. This urges them to examine the paper and 
see a good entire section. It is also an effective way of sharing the responsibility of diagnosing and remediating 
writing problems. 

4 ''Could you list three other words/prhases/Meas that would work there?'' 

You challenge creative thmking and get the student to see the value of making choices about language. It is the 
•A^ritcr's responsibility to select words that most clearly express the ideas in the paper. 

5. "What do you mean by 'thing' here?" 

We all have what are called ' utility words"; they leap to mind when all others fail. The problem is, they may 
mean very little to our readers. This question helps the student identify utility words and list specific and vivid 
language to replace them. It aiso identifies the writer's role of helping the reader. And it directly challenges the 
creative abilities of the student, abilities which may not have been challenged in a long time. 

6. "How do you fed about the comments you received on this paper?'' 

This gives the student a chance to explore various feelings about how readers feel about his/her work. Help 
students understand that the writer makes the final choices, and must weigh the comments and choose appropriate 
ones. If a student seems upset by comments, help him/her understand them and woric through the negative 
feelings that arose. Put on your counselor's hat. 
Indirect questions aid in diffusing negative energy that may impede the creative process; these questions help the 

writer step back a bit from the problem at hand. They may help you and the student discuss y(Mir shared concern in a 

more general way. For example: 

1. "Ifyouwanttobetruly relaxed, what do you do?" 
This is a good replacement for "You seem to be upset about this." A suggestion of other activities may induce a 
diffetent state of mind. It tmy also yield a more relevant lopic for the student to explore. 




2. "Do you want to liJce • moment to collect your thoughU?'' 

This communicates your observation that more control is needed. It replaces a comment such as '*You need to 
focus on this idea. ' It also gives your approval tor a ''time out", saying that wn!crs sometimes need to stop 
writing in order to work This helps dispel tlie notion that wnting is putting pen to paper and filling a sheet 
with words. 

3. ''Why don't you take a few minutes alone to brainstorm about th«« topk?** 

You offer the student a chance to create, without the pressure of th ^her looking on. 

4. ''Why do 1 get the feeling that 1 care more about your writing than you do?** 

You communicate your feelings without being accusatory. You also reassure the student that you DO care, while 
suggesting that you should not be the only one. 

A caution: you MAY care more than you need tu, in which case you should step back and leave the writing — 
or the lack of it — to the writer. Figure out why the si;ualion exists: Is the student not interested in the topic? Is 
the student just in a funk that evening? Interceding by taking over the writing is counterproductive if the student 
simply doesn't want to write that paper. 
As effective as questioning is, however, it can be misapplied. Four examples follow: 

1 Not allowing sufficient time for a response may elicit no response at all. Learn to be comfortable with silence. 
•Terhaps I should rephrase my question", "What I mean is . . "Do you see what I mean?" alt may interrupt 
a valid and active thought process. If you lend to jump in too soon, time yourself. You'll be surprised to see that 
very linle tinrie actually passes in the span of silence. 

2. Phrasing the question to elicit an expected response causes you to do all the cntical thinking. Your student 
needs to develop a greater degree of independence as a writer; these questions don't help that transition. An 
example of such a question is "This would sound bener if you started here, don't you think?" 

3. Asking gentle, open-ended questions with a contradictory or confusing tone of voice or body language can 
send negative messages to the student. Such messages might be: 

*i'm exhausted and 1 don't have the time for this *' 
"Why can't you get this?" 

"I am angry with you." (without communicating why) 

4. Asking inappropriate questions can create chaos. You may emphasize small issues, or overwhelm the student 
by identifying too many problems. "Why did you put this comma here?" when the paper lacks focus and is 
completely disorganized does not help. There arc larger issues to resolve. 

These examples are merely suggestions. Your teaching style and the personalities of your students will determine the 
types of questions you use. Some questions arc more effective with some students; some won't seem to work at all 

The underlying message in this section is to be aware of what you're asking and why. Phrase your questions and 
comments to develop a sense of confidence and independence in the writers you teach. 
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THE STUDENT AS CRITIC 



Students arc critics twice - of what they write and of what they read. Peer revitw is an cxeeHcnt ieehnique to 
develop students* abilities to do both. 
Why IS peer review a vajuable tool? 

— Wnters need readers; this gives them a real audience. 
—Writers need feedback to judge the effect of their writing on the audience. 
-Experience as a reviewer helps writers become better readers of their own and others' writing. 
-Using the writing process approach with peer review, a teacher SHOULD never have to take a paper 
honne. because the evaluation is done in class. 
Siudeni reactions to peer review are almost always positive. Students acquire the language and the emotional capacity 
to lalk abi)ui ihcir writing. a,id they know that the writer is the ultimate decision-maker. It is truly an empowerment 

tlK)l. 

Before you introduce peer review, be sure the class is ready to paiticipate. You'll soon know the class chemistry and 
you can begin with an essay taken from a book (see Sections C and 1 of this manual or Koch and Biazil for samples) or 
use ycHir own writing. Besides demonstrating that even a teacher's writing is not perfect, you have the ideal opportunity 
lo m(xlel writer s behavior. How you, the teacher, respond to feedback will influence how your students accept and 
evaluate their peer's responses. 

Consider having your students list what they like about the piece or what needs improving before you hand out your 
own criteria. Use their ideas as a beginning point for peer review forms. The class list will probably be very similar to 
your own. though the language may differ. This allows you to teach from where your students are, and helps them 
absorb the criteria m their own terms. 

YiHi may choose to set up response groups for the .semester, or simply have students swap papers. Each student 
shiHild read 2-3 papers to allow for sufficient response. Have students review their own papers first, then send them out 
lor review. Do this all in class — it saves time and copying, but more importantly, allows you to monitor students' 
progress as writers and as reviewers. 

Peer rejfcw can be oral or written. Oral review is ccruiinly quicker. One method is known as PQP: 
P— praise (What do you like about the paper?); 
Q-^ucsiion (What questions do you have about it?); 
and 

P— polish (What does the wnter need to do to improve the writing?) 
With the PQP method, the writer says nothing — no justification, explanation, or questions. After the conference, the 
wnter determines what he/she will do with the comments. How the peer review alters the paper is up to the writer, so 
he/she must be able to weigh the feedback and use what seems to improve the writing, and not try and do everything the 
reviewers suggest. Sometimes suggestions conflict. The writer must decide. 

Written responses have the advantage of permanence. The writer takes the review sheet and can use it during the 
revising stage, refemng to it as needed. Review sheets also focus the review, and help the writer absorb the criteria. 
Using the sheet lime and time again, the writer becomes used to what is expected, and knows what effective writing is. 
You can make the form as deuiled as you want it. and you'll probably find that you want to change the forms 
periodically 



HOLISTIC SCORING 

In this section you will find: 

A definition of holistic scoring and a description of its 
GED Essay Scoring Guide 
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HOLISTIC SCORING 



The term **holistic'* comes not from **holy*\ but from **whok*\ Holistic scoring measures the overall effectiveness 
of the **whole** piece of writing; no one feature or section is more important than any other. This approach contrasts 
shaipiy with the analytic scoring with which most of us are Cuniliar, in which a teacher identifies erron as justification 
for a given grade. Holistic scoring does not reflect the number of errors in a piece of writing, but indicales the rater's 
first impression of its effectiveness. 

The holistic scoring scale, appears on the following page. The scores range from 1 to 6, and within each score will 
hU a wid. iange of writing abilities. The six-point scale, being even-numbered, avoids a niid*point and thae for e 
fliminaies the natural tendency to drift toward the middle . This forces the reader to make a choice, thus ensuring a more 
accurate assessment of the writing. For nnore information, see the GED Preview pages 41-42. 

Although GED teachers will not score the test papt:^, teachers must be familiar with the scoring technique for two 
reasons: 

1. To initially assess writing competence. 

2. To determine an instructional program based on periodic assessments of the student's went. 

In order for the holistic scale to be successful, the rater must have fully absorbed the criteria to offer a quick and true 
response to the student. Many papers will not be completely a S or a 3, but will exhibit qualities of diffiereitt scores 
across the icale. 

Following is a step-by-step guide to rating student papers: 

1 . Carefully read the wnting topic. Note exactiy what the question asks. 

2. Write your own response to the topic This allows you to completely understand the requirements of 

3. Carefully review the holistic scoring cntena. 

4. Read each student's response quickly, in no more than 2 minutes. Do not mark or correct the paper. 

5. Determine the appropruae score and record it on a separate scoring sheet. Do not write the score on the 
student's paper. 

Although a holistic assessment of test papers requires no justification, the classroom teacher needs to communicate 
the reasons for each score in order for the student to become a bener wnter. By identifying the paper's weaknesses, the 
teacher can design a more effective plan for the student. When sconng the pre-test or subsequent papers, keep a few 
things in mind: 

—You are acoring the psper» not the student; do not worry about the student's reaction to the score if 

you feel it is a lair assessment of the quality of the wnting. 
—Do not make any nariu on the paper — use your score as a point to counsel/teach from. By not marking 

the paper, you tell the student that the score is not pemuinent. You do not label the writing, so the student 

is more apt to see a chance to improve. 
-Be sure that the student knows exactiy why you have aasigned a particular acore. 
—The target tf ftr*i tTig b 3-4, dividing upper half papers from lower half papers. A student who 

consistently scores in the 1-2 range may beneflt from more intensive writing instruction, A student who 

consistently scores in the 5-6 range is probably ready to take the test. 
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Papers will show some or all of the following characteristics. 



Upper hilf papera make clear a defimte puipose, pursued with varying degrees of effectiveness. They alio have t 
structure that shows evidence of some delibente planning. The writer's control of English usage nmges from fiurly 
leliaUe at 4 to confident and accomplished a 6. 

6 Papers scored as a 6 tend to offer sop' sticated ideas within an organization franievorkt^ 

for the tope. The supporting statements are particularly effective because of their substance, specifktty, or 
illustrative quality. The writing is vivid and precise, though it may contain m occasional flaw. 

5 rjpers scored as a S are cleariy organized vith effective support for each points. Ihe wrtting 

offers substantive ideas, though the paper may lack the flair or grace of a 6 paper. The surface features are con- 
sistently under control, despite an occasional kpse in usage. 

4 Papers scored as a 4 show evidence ofthe writer's organizational plan. Support, though suffideot, tends to be lea 
extensive or convincing than th& : found in papers scored as a S or 6 . The writer generally observes the conventions 
ofaccepted English usage. SoroeernvsareusuaUy present, but they are not severe enough to interfmsignifk^ 
with the winter's main purpose. 

Lower-half papers either faiS to convey a purpose sufRcicrtly or lack one entirely. Consequently, their structure 
ranges from rudimentary at 3. to random at 2, to absent at 1. Control of the conventiotts of English usage tends to 
follow this same gradient. 

3 Papers scored as a 3 usually show some evidence of planning or devdopmenl. However, the organization is often 
limited to a simple listing or hq)hazjnl recitation of ideas about the topic, leaving an impression of insufficiency. 
The 3 papers often demonsUutfe lepeated weaknesses in accepted English usage and are generally ineffective in 
accomplishing the writer's purpose. 

2 Papcn scored as a 2 are characterized by a marked lack of development or inadequate support for ideas The level 
of thought apparent in the writing is frequcndy unsophisticated or superficial, often marked by a listiog of 
unsupported generalizations. Instead of suggesting a clear purpose, these papers often present conflicting 
purposes. Errors in accepted English usage may seriously interfere with the overall effectiveness of these papers. 

1 Papers scored as a 1 leave the impression that the writer has not only not accomplished a purpose, but has not made 
any purpose apparent. The dominant feature of these papers is the lack of control. The writer smmMes both in 
conveying a clear plan for the paper and in expressing ideas according to the conveittions of accepted English 
usage. 

• The zero score is reserved for papers which are blank, illegible, or written on a topic other than the one assigned. 




TEST-TAKING STRATEGIES 

In this section you will find: 

Hints to understanding an essay question 
The QAD outline for use during the test 
A ''formula" approach to taking an essay exam 
General lips for taking tests of this nature 
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TEST-TAONG STRATEGIES 



An essay test may be a new experience for niany G£D examinees; a may create new and unexpected test anxiety in 
your students . Knowing how to take such a test is as important as being able to construct a good essay. This section 
describes sonK test-taking strategies that may comfort the anxious or inexperienced student. The key to their suooeu is 
that the student internalize the method. So. the more often you use a particular technique in class, the more likely it will 
be that the student will rely on that in the test situation. Try these suggestions, but experiment. As you get to know your 
students better and sharpen your own approach to teaching writing, you'll no doubt discover more than are listed here. 



UNDERSTANDING AN ESSAY QUESTION 

Any essay question has three important parts: 
I thetopk 

2. a limiting word or phrsse 

3 . a key word that tdk the writer how to treat the topic 

Consider the question from page 16 of the GED Preview: 

**Write a composition of about 200 words describing the effect of the automobile on modem life. * * 

1. The topic is "the automobile.** 

2. The limiting phrase is its * effect . . on modem life *' The wnter knows not to discuss how 
automobiles are manufactured, the history of automobiles, or the various types available. 

3. The key word IS * •describes**. 

Understanc^^ng the Vty word is viui to analyzing the writing task. The writer should understand exacdy wluit the 
question aski> and do that but not more than that. Following is a list of key words which may appear in the GED Writing 
Skills, Part 11 writing prompt- 

1 compare: to show how the topics in the prompt are similar 

2 contrast: to show how the topics in the prompt are different 

3. describe to give an account in worcf . This does not require full treatment of the topic, but a 

tracing of major points. 

4. discuss to present m detail for consideration. The answer should be thorough. 

5 explain to make plain or understandable. The writer presents his/her clear view of the topic. 

6. illustrate: to make clear by giving examples 

7. select and support: to choose a response and defend it 

In each ca.sc. the essay should contain specific details, examples and illustrations that develop the writer's main idea. 
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QAD OUTLINE: 



—What does this usk require me to do? 
A "^answer 

—What sutemeitt or opinion will I niake? 
OR 

—What main idea will I develop? 
D»deuii 

—What examples, reasons, or deuils will I use for support? 

The QAD outline can be used to analyze the writing task as well as to organize the answer. For exampie: 

Topic: Working parents of yomg childmi can choose between a Aunily day care program, located in a 
private home, or a larger day care center. There art beneftu mi disiriv aBUg ea to both aeitif«s . 
Write a 200 word essay in wMch you diiciiis the advttKages, or the disad^^ 
care centers as a pbKre to taice cart or chOdrcn wbik their parenu work. 
Questioii: 200 words about whether large day care ceniers are good places to take care of 1^ 
Answer: They're really good. 

Detail: Allthosepeopledoistakecareof kids — they don't have to do the la^^ 

anything like that. And if they didn't like kids, they wouldn't work there. It's a real job, not juit 
something to do while you*re at home with your own kids. There are k)ts of kids 10 play togedier, 
and there are places for kids to sleep and eat and play. Besides, they're licensed by the stale, so 
if there's anything wrong with them, the state would find out. 
The answers to the three questions can be one word answers; they don't have to be sentences. (Only the examinee 
must be able to follow them, no one else even has to knew what they mean.) Once this is done, the student shoukl rtitad 
the question, to be sure that he/she is responding apf lopriately. Then, the A part of tte outline can be written as the 
thesis sutement; the D part can be reordered to sketch the body, and the student can begin This might take 2-5 minutes 
out of 4S, but it is time well spent. 
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A "FORMULA" APPROACH 




The essay can follow a ''formula**. It can be written as a 4-5 paragraph essay. The first paragraph restates the task 
and piesems the main point that the writer will follow up, itemonstrating a clear understanding of the purpose. This 
paragraph can then be used by the exaninee to plan the rest of the essay. For example: 

Woriung parenu of ycung children can choose between a fiunily day care pro^Tam, locaied in a private 
home, and a larger day care center. There are advantages and disadvantages lo boih. However, I bdieve 
that there are too nnany problems that occur in a large day care oemer, so a fi^^ 
for the children. 

The middle 2-3 paragraphs, the body, contains suppoit material — all die examples, illustrations, descriptions — that 
develops die main idea. In diis example, the body wouM be a discussion of the ''many problems diat occur in a large 
day care ceitter*'. The concluding paragraph restates die task again, closing die essay and reiterating the purpose. 

Aldiough it doesn't make for a paiticulariy imaginative essay, diisivproach is effetive and does require die wril^ 
perform die necessary fimctiom: analyzing the task, bnunstotming to ga^ 
identifying examples, and arranging them in a logical order. 



If the writing task oirefs a cboke, as tim "di^ care" example does, of advantages, disadvantages or bodi, die 
exanuTM should be aware dttt choosing to address both doubles die work 

up, die essay will not only be easier, but will yield a writing sample diat more aocuntteiy reflects die student's writing 

ability. 

Skm writers may not have time to revise dieir answer in fiie 45 minute test period. It might be helpful for them to 
write on every odier line and revise diat draft, wtdiout rewriting die entire essay. This is also a good technique for ex- 
aminees who write a messy first draft widi many changes and arrows and cross-ouu. They can rewrite from dieir draft 
more quickly dian if it were written on every line and cluttered with notes. 

Examinees shouM take the tkne tophus as well as revise dieir essays. Two to five minutes at die b^inning is plenty 
of time to plan, particulariy if die writer is well-rehearsed in test-taking techniques. 10-15 minutes at die end shouM 
provide sufficiem time to revise and edit ♦he essay . Pr«:ticing diis in sira^ 

judge their writing time correcdy. 

Advise students to brii« extra writing ImpkBMBta. Wrid^ 

writer. 

It is important for examinees to undersuuid diat the eaaaya do not iiave to 
dicm to use die scrap paper provided to plan dieir answer, write a draft, even do some freewriting if diey seem to be 
stuck. They can revise , cross-out and erase widiin dieir final essay , as long as the end product is legible and die writer's 
final choices are clear to die rater. 

Throughom die preparation period, airanlate the tcatlng cnriroB^ 
how to allocate dieir dme to different tasks. This also decreases die tesdng anxiety. 

In all testing situations, simulated or odierwise, be sure to have a woridag dock that k visMe to die examinees. 

If the itadcnt la vtry tcaac about die essay portion of die GED, taking die writing skills test first migitt help, 
eliminating die source of greatest anxiety umnediatdy . And, since die score may not be known for up to a week, die 
studem can proceed widi peace of mind to odier portkms of die test. The dang^ 

diat die essay is well done, even widiout knowing die score, it may compromise his/her performance on su b seque n t 
tests. You can judge die dming, as you'll know your smdents* personalities and capabilities. 

Mniiy studcats do not pnrtldpaie hi preparation claaiis, but come in "ofT die street'* to take die test. You can 
give diem information about the test, as well as about how to take the test when you first meet with them. Prepare a 
handout with test-taking tips, give advice — bring writing implements, eat a protein mer^ ^ fore conning in — whatever 
you feel would be most helpful. 



SOME TEST-TAKING TIPS 
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CASE STUDY 

In this section you will find: 

A first and second draft of an essay 
A profile of the writer and a synopsis of how she revised the paper 
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DRAFT I: 



Swallowing fluids or objects should be very dangerous to your child, because the stuff could poison your child or 
chock him. Cleaning products, petroleum products, pesticides, or medicines shajM be kept out of children reach. Small 
objects, or sharp objects, you should keep a sharp eye out for, or be carefiil in your buying of leys for your kids. 

Havmg thing get into or nibbed into eyes coukl easily poke out eyes, or Mind a child. Ckaning products, petroleum 
products, pesticides, and medicine could very easily bhnd a child. You should try vtd keep out of children reach. Siiarp 
objects and crayons-pens could easily be fall apone and poke out an eye, you should keep an eye out for objects on the 
floor, or in toys that you buy. 

Getting anything shoved up or inhaled throw the nose could kill your child. Cleaning products, petroleum products, 
pesticides, and medicine, could bum out a child nose, or kill him by the fumes. You should keep these things out of 
childrens reach . small objects, sharp objects, or croyons and pens could easily get shoved up your noae and Damage it 
very badley. 

DRAFT U: 

Can You Let This Happen To Your Child? 

Brad was 1 ^/i years old. His parents left hot water too close to the edge of the counter. Brad came up and wanted a 
drink of water and reached for the glass, the glass tipped and the burning water went all over his chest and right arm. He 
had 1st and 2nd degree bums over 20% of his body. I know because I am Brad's mother, and I wouki like to prevent 
this from happening to your child. 

Some of the hazards you encounter most t^rt right in your own home. You shouM always be careful of children 
swallowing things, or putting things in their nose or eyes, also keep an eye out for falling down, and getting burned by 
little things you forget to do. So try and remember what you should look out for and how to prevent it from happening. 

Swallowing fluids or objects could be very dangerous to your child, because the stuff could poison your child or 
choke him/her. Cleaning products, petroleum producu, pesticides, or medicines should be kept out of chiklrens reach. 
Small objects, or sharp objects, could cut your childs throat, you should keep a sharp eye out for, or be careful in your 
buying of toys for your child. 

Having something get into or rubbed mto eyes could easily poke out eyes, or blind a child. Cleaning products, 
petroleum products, pesticides, and medicine could very easily blind a chiM. You should try and keep out of childrens 
reach. Sharp objects, crayons, and pens could easily be fallen on and poke out an eye, you should keep an eye out for 
objects on the floor, or in the toys you but for the child. 

Gening anything shoved up or inhaled through the nose could kill your child, cleaning producU, petroleum products, 
pesticides, and medicine, coukl bum out a child nose, or kill him by the fumes. You should keep these things out of 
childrens reach. Small objects, sharp objects, or crayons and pens could easily get shoved up your nose and danuige it 
very badley. 

Children arc very uncoordinated and can fall down and break bones, cause cuts, and causes serouse head injury. 
Glass, sharp objects, toys, pens, and crayons could easily be shoved into the body if the child fell on them and cause 
them to bleed to death. Table comers, slipping on something left on the floor, stairs, and beds couM cause bad head 
injury, or break bones very easily. You should always keep a sharp eye out for loose carpets, toys and objects left out. 

Children can get burned very easily and quickly, and the scars could last a lifetime and the pain is inciediUe. 
Petroleum products, and matches should be kept out of chikirens reach, because kkls are very curious and could start a 
fire easily. Hot water and stoves of any kind would bum a child if he/she put his/her hand on it or fidl on it, or play with 
It. You should try and teach them not to touch the stuff, but keep a careful eye on a child who is near a stove or 
hot water. 

A child skin Is very sensitive to things that might not bother us. Cleaning proiucu, petroleum producu, and medicine 
shoukl be kept out of a child*s reach, it could easily cause burning, itching, or tearing of the skin and cause children 
to die or become more susceptible to infection, or desease through the skin. 

As a parent to a child who has been hurt I know what you vyould go through if this happen to your child. Brad is o.k. 
he only has a scar left because we got him to the hospital in time. But I would hate to have to go through the torment of 
having your child in agony and you can*t do anything about it, and you can^t take the pain away. Yea will have to live 
with all the guilt feeling I had even though it was an accident. So please be careful. 
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CASE STUDY 



The wnter is a young woman in her early 20's, married, mother of a 2 '/i year ^ bc^ aiid expeeUng her itcond child* 
Shedvopped out of high school in her junior year and decided to return to school for two reasons — she wanted to get a 
bctter-paying job than she could get without a diploma; and she didn't want her son to be embarrasaed because his 
mother hadn't completed her education. 

She was in an Intermediate/ Advanced Writing class which required five papers of various types over 15 weeks. At 
the outset, Ms. B, Til call her, had a very poor self-image. She wondered why she had been advised to take the class, 
and felt that it was way too hard for her; she feh she couMn^t do the work. Without knowii^ anytbioff about her 
classmates, she felt intimidated by them all. Writing a few short sentences was a major triunqib for her. 

Sample I is a first draft m response to an assignment to write a three-page paper about something that the students 
were very concerned about. It could be personal, political, about themselves or odiers. But, they had to care about 
the topic. 

The first draft is a simple listing of hazards in the home, written in sentences of similar structure. The teacher's 
question is - what do you do about that? Well, the writing conference went something like this: 
Teacher: Mrs. B, how do you feel about dus paper? 
Ms. B: It isn't good. I'm not a good writer. 
T: Name 3 dungs diat you like about this paper. 

Ms. B: (after a long silence) Well, I finished it. It's pretty long. I used lots of examples. 
T- Okay. Good. Now, why did you write about this topic? 

Ms. B: Well, it's an awftil story. My son Brad was 1 when he pulled hot water on himself and he was burned 

badly. Now I always tell parents about being careful about dieir child's safety, since dnt happened. 
T Do L as your reader, know anything about that? 

Ms B. (quite animated now) No — hey! That would make it really interesting, wouldn't it? But, I could never 
write three pages. 

And so was bom draft 2, which is characterized by a very personal touch — we can feel her mother pain. And 
dirough her listing of hazards, she sprinkles in other types of information: **chikiren are curious" , **chiklfen are very 
uncoordinated'*. We know diat she s a modier; we know diat she cares about chlMim. The opening and closing 
paragraphs are very well done. Her use of conventions of standard written English is contrxriled better here, dMugh 
there are errors. She still has revising to do, but Ms. B made tremendous gains in her writing by rvcofntzing 
ftindamental questions: Who am I and why is diis important to me? and Who is my audience, and why do I want diem to 
know this'' 
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LIST OF SUGGESTED WRITING TOPICS 
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SUGGESTED WRITING TOPICS 

A. Incomplete sentences: 

1 . I think television is . . . 

2. The most valued I felt was . . . 

3. My life is important because . . . 

4. My wildest fanusy is . . . 

5. Sometimes I wish I . . . 

6. When Tm driving. I really get annoyed when . . . 

7. 1 really like people who . . . 

8. WhenlgetmyGED,! . . . 

9. I love/hate winter because . . . 

10. When Tm down in the dumps, I . . . 
B Quoutions: 

1 1 . **lf you write about the things and the people you know best, you discover your roots. Even if they are new 
roots, fresh roots . . they are better than. no roots." — Isaac Bashevis Singer 

12. **Thesurcst way to prevent war is not to fear it.'* — John Randolph 

13. **I would sooner fail than not be among the greatest. " — John Keats 

14. ''The way to a man*s heart is through his stomadi." — Fanny Fern (Sarah PaysonParton) 
'5. 'A good book is the best of friends."- Martin FarquharTupper 

16. "Next to die very young, I suppose the very oW are the most selfish. " — William Makepeace Thackeray 

17. * *Bnvery never goes out of fashion. ' ' — Thackeray (written in 1 860) 

18. **It'salonglanethatknowsnolumings." — RobeitBrowning 

19. *i wish I loved the huma^) race; 

I wish I loved its silly face; 
I wish I liked the way it walks; 
I wish I liked the way it talks; 
When I was introduced U) one; 

I wish I thought, *What jolly fun!' " - Sir Walter Raleigh 

20. "I wonder what Adam and Eve think of it by this time." — Marianne Moore 
C. Controversial Statements: 

21. Tests are unfair. 

22. Television is the greatest thing about living in the 1980s. 

23. People who can*t take care of themselves should live in nursing homes. 

24. I hate cats. 

23. Cigarene advertising should be banneu. 

26. A woman without a man is like a fish without a bicycle. 

27. Americans should buy American-made products. 

28. Everyone should learn to speak another language. 

29. The death penalty should be legalized in every sute. 

30. The war on drugs should be our government's top priority. 
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D. Questions: 

31. Why did you go tMck to school? 

32. What is your ideal job? 

33. Who are your hefoes?W^y? 

34. ShouM television newscasten be eitfertainers or new^ 
33. When did you feel you were at your best? 

36. What do you need to be compieiely happy? 

37. What was your greatest adventure? 

38. What do you think is Maine*s/Ainerica*s greatest problem? 

39. If you could chaoge one thing about your life, what wouU it be? 

40. How do you spend your days off? 

E. Essay Preparation Questions: 

4L Compare living in the country to living in the city. 

42. Discuss the advantages or disadvantages of being a parent. 

43. Compare the contrast reading and waichiiy television. 

44. Explain why you like/dislike televised sports/soap operas/cartoons. 
43. Describe the diffknUties in awarding custtxty of chikiren in a divofc^ 

46. Illustrate how you go about answering an essay question. 

47. ^t^iect a legal drinking age and support your choice. 

48. Discuss the issues ofjobiafety in your workplace. 

49. Describe the quality of the environment in your town. 
30. Explain the reasons for having a returnable bottle bill. 

Many of these same topics can be written differently to exercise other thinking skills. You can ask die student to 
describe a process, compare and contrast, explain, analyze cause and effect, or penuade using die same topic. For 
example: 

How do you get to school? 

Compare and contrast adult education with the type of school you used to attend. 
Explain what you would like to get out of school this time . 
Discuss what made you decide to return to school . 

Write a letter to a friend who has dropped out of school, persuading him/her to return as you did. 
I^k to your students for ideas for wrhing prcgecu. Ask dutt diey keep a fife 
These ideas may come from prewriting exercises, from reading, or grow out of die student*s intemt or curioatty . Keep 
a file yourself, and share your fife with other teachers «n your program. Offer a choice of two or diree topics ao that 
students write about something that interests them. 
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WRITING ANALYSIS SCORE SHEET 



INDIVIDUAL WRITING PROFILE 



GED STUDENTS WRITING RECORD SHEET 
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WRITING ANALYSIS - SCCRE SHEET 



Name 



^rnNn SAMPLE 


nATP 


HOLISTIC 


MASTERY OF INDIVIDU 


KL SCORING CRITERIA 








PURPOSE 


CONTENT 


ORGANIZATION 


SUPPORT 


LANGUAGE 


CSWE 


INITIAL 
PRETEST 

GEDTEST 






















PfCpMTd by '. Lucindi Coombt 

IWMaiMGEDWritiiifSkilliTeitEm Te«Hier Tr*i-iit Manwl 
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INDIVIDUAL WRITING PROFILE 

Student Class 

Teacher - Date 



Analyzing the product 

ENTRY 

LEVEL PRE-TEST 



Yes No Criteria Yes No 
PURPOSE 

I. Does the writer understand the directions? 

2. Does the writer identify a purpose? 

3. Does the writer identify an audience? 

4. Does the writer cleariy identify a focus? 

5. Has the writer composed a strong opening paragraph? 

CONTENT 

I. Does the writer cleariy state a thesis? 

— 2. Does the writer include several substantive ideas to support the thesis? 

3. Does the wnter relate the ideas to the focus? 

4. Does the writer develop a distinct point of c iew? 

ORGANIZATION 

I. Does the writer arrange the materiallogically? 

— 2. Is the organizational pattern apparent? 

3. Does the writing nK>vs smoothly froni one paragraph to another? 

4. Are the paragraphs well-constnictcd — unified and complete? 

SUPPORT 

I. Does the writer use specific d<itail? 

2. Does the writer use relevant detail? 

3. Does the writer thoroughly develop the main idea? 

LANGUAGE 

I. Does the writer write clearly? 

2. Does the writer write concisely? 

3. Does the writer use precise words? 

4. Does the writer avoid using unnecessary words? 

— 5. Is the language easy to read? 

CONVENTIONS OF STANDARD WRITTEN ENGUSH 

I. Does the writer avoid errors? 

2. Are ^Se sentences V constructed? 

3. Does the writer spell well? 

4. Does the writer punctuate correctly? 

5. Does the writer capitalize correctly? 
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GED STUDENTS WTUTING RECORD SHEET 

Dale 



Teacher 

Names of studmts 



DETAILED ASSESSMENT 
CRITERIA 

check off if the student needs 
to work in that area 


















PURPOSE 

--understands directions 
—recognizes purpose 
—recognizes audience 
—clearly identifies focus 
— wntes strong opening 
paragraph 


















CONTENT 

—clearly states thesis 
--includes several substantive 
ideas 

—relates ideas to focused 
topic 

— devel(^ point of view 


















ORGANIZATION 

—arranges material logically 
—makes organizational pattern 

apparent 
—moves smoothly from one 

paragraph to another 
— constructs unified and 

complete paragraphs 


















SUPPORT 

—uses specific deuii 
—uses relevant detail 
—thoroughly develops main 
ideas 
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LANGUAGE 
^wriiescleariy 
^writes ooociidy 
--uses prtctae words 
— mtwimiyao mmccetsary words 
—mes laofuage that is easy 
to read 


















(X)NVENTK>NS Or STANDARU 
WRITTEN ENGLISH 

— m^lr^ immmiim of fermo 

—oominicts food sentences 
—spells well 
—punctuates correctly 
—capitalizes correctly 












1 







Pnpmdby: UciMii Coonibt 

I9t7 Hhk OED Wniii« SkOb Tm Evay TcMter Truaiac Manual 
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APPENDIX m 

ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF REFERENCES 
IN THE FOLLOWING CATEGORIES: 

ADULT EDUCATION/GED 
EVALUATION 
PEER RESPONSE 
WRITING PROCESS 
RESEARCH 
CLASSROOM APPLICATIONS 
TEXTS/WORKBOOKS 
FOCUSED ON FORM 

REFERENCES 
OTHER SOURCES 
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ANNOTATED BIBUOGRAPHY 

ADULT EDUC ATION/GED 

American CouncU on Education; The 1988 Tests of General EAuxukmal Developmem: A Preview; Waihington, D C . . 
1985. 

A description of changes in the GL^, with a section on holistic scoring and aome samples of writing. 

Baum, Myra; The Cambridge Program for the GED Writing Sample; Cambridge; NY; 1986. 
An exercise book based on the writing sample. Includes writing assignmenu. 

Beers, James W. and J. Thomas OiU, Jr.; GED Writing Sample; Steck-Vaughn Company; Austin, Tews; 1987. 

A student guide to the GED writing sample, with instruction in constructing an essay. Exercises and suggested 

writing topics. 

Cambridge; Tips for Teachers; NY; 1986. 

For use with The Cambridge Program for the New York State GED Writing Sanqrie . Suggestkns fDr using the 
Program as both an instructional vehicle and an exercise book. 

Jones, Lois B. and Jane L.Evanson; 77ufH^ri/e5^5^v7^^^ Inc.; Chicago, 198S. 

The series includes five books: Writing for a hupose; Putting it in Paragraphs; Shaping Sem 
Writing Exercise Book; and Test and Essay Writing Exercise Book Written in response to the interest geneiaied 
by the 1988 GED test. A step-by*step approach to teaching writiiig. Easy to use, complete. Can be used by 
students or b> teachers to targ!^ writing needs. Teacher's manual available. 

Peri, Sondra; *'The Composing Processes of Unskillxl College Writers"; Research in the Tc^iiing of English; 13; 

Dec. 1979; pages 317-336. 

Perl describes her woric with five unskilled adult writers She identifies characteristics of writing processes of 
unskilled writers - specifically adult writen. Much of the article is a case study in which Pferi analyies a 
student's writing and follows up with '*Inif*ications for Teaching". 

Reid, Patricia (Project Editor); Contemporary 's GED Stqff Development Video-tape Series: The New GED Tests 

Overview Viewer's Guide; Contemporary Books, Inc.; Chicago, 1987. 

A thorough description of the 1988 test and a comparison with the present test. Some suggestions for 
presenting material and developing skills in all test areas. Designed to teach GED teachers. It would be 
particulariy helpful for the inexperienced. 

Scott, Foresman and Company; Teaching Adults to Write: A Brief Guide for the Teacher of Writing; Glemview, m.. 

Some suggestions for classroom activities that teachers might find useful. Long list of writing topics. Does not 
extend far beyond the scope of this manual . A major criticism is its suggestk^ 
and paragraphs before moving on to longer pieces. 

EVALUATION 

Beach, Richard; Demonstrating Techniques for Assessing Writing in the Writing Conference"; College Composition 

and Commwncation; Vol. 37, No. 1 ; Febniary, 1986; pagec 36-65. 

Beach discusses a wide range of methods teachers can use to shift the responsibility for evaluating writing from 
the teacher to the student. He offers questions for the teacher, and some solutions to problems of students 
unable to assess their own work. 
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Bloom. Lynn Z.. Fact and Artifact: Writing N<m-fiction; Harcourt, Br»cc. Jovanovich, Publishers; NY. 1985. 

Presents samples of student writing, with annocated revisions and suggestions for bow to write aboitt different 
topics (tiow to respond to the subject). Each lesson contains related san^ writii^, a biMiogfiphy and a 
checklist. The content must be adapted for work with adults, but it is worthwhile in this case. 

Cooper, Charles R. and Lee Odell; Evaluating Writing: Describing, Measuring, Judging; National Council of 

Teachers of English; Urbana, IL, 1977. 

''A comprehensive summary of the best current information on describing writing and measuring growth in 
writing. " (From page vii of the Introduction). Of particular interest arc pages 135-156, individualized Goal 
Setting. Self-Evaluation, and Peer Evaluation** by Mary Beaven. 

Irmschcr. Wilham F., Teaching Expository Writing; Holt, Rinehart and Winston; NY, 1979. 

Irmscher discusses common sutemems made about writing, teaching and learning writing and what it takes to be 
a writer and/or a teacher of writing. Each clopter ends with suggestions for teaching diffetent features of, 
writing. A good section on evaluation, making comments that improve the writing rather than undermine the 

confidence of the writer. Some references. 

Sister M. Judinc, IHM; A Guide for Evaluating Student Composition; NCTE; Urbana, IL, 1965. 

Wntten for high school teachers of English. A good display of helpful and non*helpful conuneuu about a ninth 
grader s essay. A heavy emphasis on surface errors, but two sections art especially useful: pages 48-60, on 
guided theme reading and |Mges 97-1 12, an analysis of comments. 

Lindemann. Erika; A Rhetoric for Writing Teachers; Oxford University Press; NY, 1982. 

Contains practical advice for composition teachers at all levels. Of particular lOility arc. ^Diagnosing Writing 
Problems" and **Responding to Student Writing" pages 217-235. Extensive bibliography. 

Tate. Gary and Edward P. J. Corben; Teaching High School Composition; Oxford University Press; NY, 1970. 
Collection of essays that are readable, sensible, and easily applied to the clauioom. Of special interest: 
Macrone on writing to be read, page 96; Larson's checklist of details to consider when evaiuatii^ P^m, 
page 26; and Larson's section on assignments. Bibliographies. 

While. Edward M.; Teaching and Assessing Writing; Jossey*Bass; San Francisco, CA; 1985. 

Has wide application in education. Examines the issues and problems that underiie the teaching and assessing of 
writing. Presents solutions to those problems, and ways to manage the issues and their solutions in the 
classroom. Assessment section focuses heavily on mass testing of writing ability, but does discuss holistic 
scoring. Its limitations and values. Bibliography. 

PEER RESPONSE 

Elbow. Peter; Wntmg Without Teachers; Oxford University Press; NY, 198i. 

Based on the idea that wnting is not so much taught as it is learned. Elbow discusses ways to foster independence 
in writers and offers practical suggestions to both teachers ;l«v1 students. Especially helpful for blocked writers 
and for teachers who wish to use response groups. 

Grimm. Nanc>; *improving Student's Responses to their Peers' Essays"; Suffroom Interchange, College Composi- 
tion and Communication; Vol. 37, No. I, February 1986, pages 91-94. 

Good solid suggestions to guide teachers using peer response groups. Grinun offers several ways to train 
students as critics to ensure the desired outcome. 

Mobcrg, Goran **Gcorge"; Writing in Groups: New Techniques for Good Writing Without Drills; The Writing 
Consultam; NY, 1983. 2nd Expanded Edition 
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This workt>ook can be used by groups or by independent writers. Focuses on colliborative leftming and ihe 

the writing process. Includes ii»t of writing topics, response fDrms that are suitable for photocopying and 
practical writing exercises to take studenU through the writing pfxx:ess. Teacher's nianual available. 
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WRITING PROCESS 

Brannon. Lil, Melinda Knight and Vara Neverow-Turk; Writers Writing; Boynton/Cook Publishers, Inc.; Upper 
Montclair, NJ, 1982. 

Lighthearted and personal discussion of writing as a process, sprinkled with Sandra Boynton*s cats. Written for 
college writing teachers, this book offers a lot to adult educators. Excerptt by piofessional and student writers; 
chapters on writing and reading with a special section for teachers. 

Daniels, Harvey « and Steven Zenoelman; A Writing Projea: Training Teachers cf Composition from Kindergarten to 

College; Heinemann Educational Books, Inc.; Portsmouth, NH, I98S. 

Based on the Illinois Writing Project, the bot^ is a step by step list of activities for training writing teachers. The 
bulk of the book outlines the training program and there is a lot of teacher writing and sharing. The assumptions 

section is good. 

Elbow. Peter: Writing With Power; Techniques for Mastering the Writing Process; Oxford University Press; NY, 
1981. 

The message of this book is that everyone can achieve mastery in writing by gaining power over the act of 
writing and the intimidation it often causes. Practical suggestions for anyone needing to write. A broad range of 
techniques to help writers through the process. 
Elbow. Peter; Writing Without Teachers. (See eariier entry) 

Emig. Janet: The Composing Processes of Twelfth Graders; NCTE Urbana. IL, 197 L 

A pioneer in writing process research, Emig examines how high school seniors compose. Of particular interest 
to adult educators are Chapters 4 and S, analyses of eight writers; Chapter 6, Findings; and Appendix A, Writing 
Autobiography. The value is acquainting teachers with the writing habits of studenu — when and how they make 
choices in their writing. Bibliography. 

Emig. Janet; The Web of Meaning: Essays on Writing, Teaching, Learning and Thinking; Boynton/Cook Publishers, 
inc. 1983. 

A collection of esvays ar^! papers written by Emig between 1963 and 1982. The chapters are intr spersed with 
excerpts of mtervicws between the editors and Emig, and are followed by a list of readings. 

Graves. Djnald; A Researcher Learns to Write; Heinemann Educational Books, Inc.; Exeter, NH, 1984. 

A collection of the author's previously published articles on writing, each prefaced by a description of how the 
articles came to be written. Arranged in chronologkal order, the articles illustrate Graves* struggle^ as a writer 
and trace the changes in his view of writing over a period of about 10 years. 

Graves, Donald H.; Balance ihe Basics: Let Them Write; Ford Foundatitni; NY: February, 1978. 

A discussion of the importance of writing and why it shouki be taught. Describes the **process-conference 
approach*'. Though the target population of this pn^jcct was elcmcnury and junior high school studente, the 
methods are easily applied to adult education. Some references. 

Horton. Susan R.; Thinking Through Writing: The Jt>hns Hopkias University Press: Baltimore, MD. 1982. 

For GED teachers: Chapter 2 **Whai is un Essay Anyway?** inci:klcs activities to kicntify strengths in writing 
and how our minds work to nnd tnii what kinds of writers we aa' oi can bcccMiw. Helps teachers ftKnis cw the 
task and identify impoiiant issues. A **basics** IVkus — not writing basics, but thinking basics. Chapters 1-12. 
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Lewis, Slq)hen C. and M. Cccilc Forte: Discovering Process: Meaning and Form in Reading and Writing; MacMillin 
Publishing Co.; NY. 1985. 

The wnting process as a way of shifting from the writer's needs to the reader's needs. A section on patterns of 
development. The authors argue that clear reading and writing are based on criucal thinking ability. 

Mobcrg. Goran ''George"; Wnting in Groups (See earlier entry) 

Murray, Donald; A Writer Teaches Wnting; 2nd Ed.; Houghton Mifflin Co.; Boston, MA 1985. 

If you leach writing, read this book. Murray articulates the interrelationship of teacher and wnter and offers 
suggestions to maximize writers' performance, helping teachers identify what works for them and for their 
students. A *'must read *' Bibliography. 

Murray, Donald, Learning by Teaching: Selected Articles in Writing and Teaching; Boynton/Cook Publishers, Inc.; 

Upper Montclair, NJ, 1982. 

A collection of Murray's essays wntten and previously published over a period of fourteen years. Two sections: 
the writing process and ihc teaching of wnting. There's not much more to say about Murray except ''Read his 
stuff.** 



See Graves and Emig, earlier entries 

Mosenihal, Peter, Lynnc Tamor and Sean A. Walmsley (eds.); Research on Writing: Fnnciples and Methods; 
Longman, Inc.; NY, 1983 

Based on discussions at the Conference on Writing Research held at SUNY-Albany, May 1980. Good reference 
for those interested in examining the research in teaching wnting. 

Stock, Patricia L.; FForum: Essays on Theory and Fraaice in the Teorlung of Writing; Boynton/Cook Publishers, 
Upper Montclair, NJ; 1983. 

A collection of essays published in fforum — the newslener of the English Composition Board of Michigan. 

Three sections: wnting as a measure of literacy; writing as compared with speak tening and reading; and 

writing as a learning and communication tool. Interdisc:,'>>inary focus. Some discussion of assessment, including 

holistic sconng. 

CLASSROOM APPLICATION 

Bunge, Nancy L.; Finding the Words: Conversations with Writers who Teach; Swallow Press/Ohio University Press; 
Athens, OH, 1985. 

Interviews with 16 writers who teach or have taught at colleges and universities. No sure-cures, but some 
stimulating discussion about honesty in writing. Bibliographies. 

Dcen, Rosemary and Mane Ponsot; The Common Sense: What to Write, How to Write If and Why; Boynton/Cook 
Publishers, Inc.; Upper Montclair, NJ, 1985. 

For writers of all ages — four expository writing courses which focus on different kinds of expository writing. 

Designs for two of those are in the Appendix. 

Elbt)w, Peter; Wnting With Fower and Wnting Without Teachers (see earlier entnes). 

Flower, Linda; Froblem-Sohing Strategies for Writing; (2nd ed.) Harcourt Brace Jovanovich; NY. 1985. 

Can be easily adapted for use with GED students. Flower examines conunon obstacles for writers and suggests 
ways to overcome them. Activities and examples to help students analyze their own wnting and resolve the 
problems. References. lnstnictor*s manual available 
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Gere, Anne Ruggles, Whtmg and Ltaming: Macmillan Publishing Co.; NY, 198S. 

Wniu.n for college studenis, but is readable and preaicai. GED teachers can use some of ihe ideas, lists, and 
questions. 



Hoover, Regina, M., Makr Your Wnting Count — From Free Writing to Structured Composition; (2nd ed.); CBS 
College Publishing; 1982. 

Sequenced wnting strategies from freewriting and personal prose to the more fonnal writing of essays and 
research papers. A course outline that is designed to be used sequentially, but GED teachen will find useful 
activities to help students. Good explanations for teachers, clarifying writing leadier jargon and offering 
practical ways to implement what we are learning about writing. Includes a section of '*mini-granimars** 
beginniiig with a diagnostFC exercise followed by a lesson about a point of granunar. Good way to individualize 
instruction of grammar. Not a workbook, but students nay be able to work alone with this. 

Irmscher, William F.; Teaching Expository Writing (see earlier entry). 

Koch, Carl and James M. Brazil; Strategies for Teaching the Composition Process; NCTE; Urbana, IL; 1978. 

An excellent resource. Exercises to use in the classroom at different points in the writing process. '^Practical, 
involving, student-centered, simfdy implemented" (p. ix). Two appendices on evaluation. 

Maxwell, Martha; Improving Student Learning Skills; Jossey-Bass Publishers; San rrancisco, CA, 1980. 

See **Difricult Tutoring Situations**, Appendix C, in which Maxwell illustrates difficult tutoring sessions and 
suggests ways to ease the difficulty. 

Murray, Donald; Learning by Teaching (sec earlier entry). 




Schwaru, Mimi; Writing for Many Roles; Boynton/Cook Publishers, Inc.; Upper Montclair, NJ; 1985. 



Of special interest: Chapter I on journal writing; pages 62-128 on writing and revisiitg essays. Easy to read, 
practical and useful for GED teachers. 

Zicglcr, Alan; The Writmg Workshop, Vol. 1; Teachers and Wnlers Collaborative; NY, 1981. 

A how-to for teachers who want to establish and nuinage a wnting workshop. Its major limitation is the number 
of examples from elementary schools. 

TEXT/WORKBOOKS 

Bcrbrich, Joan D.; Writing About People and Yourself : Amsco School Publications, Inc.; NY, 1979. 

A good vocabulary booster. A lot of short response exercises that help students see the essentials of wnting — 
audience, point of view, etc. Its best use is in response to a particular problem, not as a single writing text. 

Levy, Wilbert J.; Paragraph Play; Amsco School Publications, Inc.; NY, 1985. 

Teaches four paragreph structures that GED students can use in the essay. A stcp-by-step approach, limited to 
developing good paragraphs — focused, coherent and unified. A review of mechanics and sentence connections. 
Particularly well-suited to students who need basic instruction in paragraph building, who may have never been 
uught the elennents of structure. 

Rubin, Betsy; Edge on English: All Spelled Out; Volumes A-D; Contemporary Books, Inc.; Chicago, 1986. 

Lessons and exercises in workbook fomut. Books A and B teach regular sound patterns and rules of spelling. 
Books C and D are based on commonly misspelled words. Designed for ABE and GED students. 
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FOCUSED ON FORM 

Deen« Rosemary, ind Mane Ponsot; The Common Sense, (see earlier entry) 
Horton« Susan R,, Thinking Throngh H^ri/in^ (see earlier entry) 

Raincr, Tnstinc; The New Diary: Haw to Use a Journal for Self-Guidance and Expanded Creativity; J. P. Tarcher. 
Inc., L.A., 1978. 

A valuable resource if you assign journal-writing or keep a journal younelf, Rainer excerpts diaries of the 
famous and not so famous, illustrating what she has learned about the values of joumal-wriiing as a tool for aclf- 
discovery. Chapter 4 presents eleven devices for wriui^ a journal and illustrates the itwaids of keeping one, 
including unlocking joys and fantasies, memories and conflicu, and overcoming writing blocks. Of special 
importance is the message that writing is an essential part of life. Extensive bibliognphy. 

Schwartz, Mimi; Writing for Many Roies. (see eariier entiy) 
REFERENCES 

page 7 Hammond, Dorothy and Joseph Mangano: Teaching Writing to Adults: Inservice Education MoKual; Two 
Year College Dcvclopmcni Center, SUNY, Albany; June, 1986. page 3 

page 14. Hammond and Mangano, page 54 

page 17. Schor, Sandra and Judith Fishman; Random House Guide to Writing, Teacher's Edition; Random House, 
NY; 1981; 2nd edition, pages 125-127 

page 35. Definitions of **essay*' Uiken from: 

— Holman. C. Hugh; A Handbook of Literature; Bobbs-Merrill Publishing, Indianapolis, IN; 1980; 4th 

edition, page 169 
' Schor and Fishman. page 48 

— Horton, Susan; Thinking Through Writing; Johns Hopkins University Press, Baltimore, MD; 1982. 
page 37 

page 35. Gere, Ann^, Ruggles; Writing a*^d Learning; MacMillan Publishing Co., NY; 1985. page 124 

page 36. Esaay writing guide adapted fron>: Schwartz, Mimi; Writing for Many Roles; Boynton/Cook Publishers, 
Upper Monlclair, NJ; 1985. pages iOl-103 

page 39. Lindemann, Erika; A Rhetoric for Writing Teachers; Oxford University Press, NY; 1982. pages 224-225 

page 41. Mobcrg, Goran 'Cjeorge' *; Writing in Groups: New Techniques for Good Writing Without Drills; The 
Writing Consultant, NY; 2nd expanded edition; 1983. pages 61-62 

pages 42-44. Steve Bunnell, Bates College Wntmg Workshop 

page 44. PQP Outline from Hammond and Mangano. page 46 

page 47. Step by step guide to rating papers adapted from HamnrK)nd and Mangano. page 9 
page 48. Holistic scoring criteria chart from Hammond and Mangano. page 1 1 
page 52 QAD methcxJ from Hammond and Mangano. page 57 
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OTHER SOURCES 

Generally, the books published by NCTE (The National Council of Teachers of English) are good, practical, and fairly 
inexpensive. You can get a catalog from them by writing: 
NCTE 

1111 KenyonRd. 
U.jana, 111.61801 
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